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Features This Week 


@ Casualty Underwriting in 1930 












Nation-Wide Underwriting Experience Ratios on 
Workmen’s Compensation and Automobile Liability 
for Companies Operating in New York State. 


@ The Cancer Record of 1930 


Annual Analysis of the Ravages of This Disease by 
Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman Shows Last Year’s Mor- 
tality as the Highest on Record Despite Enlightened 
Preventive Effort. 


@ The First Line of Defense 


William T. Nash, Whose Writings Have Been the 
Means of Conserving Millions of Dollars Worth of 
Life Insurance, Prepares a New Plea Against Ex- 
cessive Life Insurance Borrowing. 


@ Also in This Issue 


Robert K. Orr Writes on Legal Reserves for Casualty 
Companies; A Report on the Executive Committee 
Meeting of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners; July Calendar for Fire and Casualty 
Insurance Salesmen. 


































Our Sixty-Fourth Year (gms a1) of Multiple Line Service 
































We have honored Boston for the part she 
played in the struggle for American Liberty. 
Every American is stirred by the memories of 
Paul Revere, Bunker Hill, Faneuil Hall and the 
Boston Tea Party. So many historic shrines 
cluster around Boston that we are apt to lose 
sight of the great strides she has made in indus- 
trial achievement. 


Today, the real Boston has a trading pop- 
ulation of 2,000,000. Thousands of factories, as- 
sembling plants, workshops, mills, warehouses, 
the resources of a magnificent port of entry, all 
contribute to make Boston one of the foremost 
manufacturing, industrial and commercial centers 
of the world. 


Boston early established itself as a thriving 
port. Docks, warehouses and shipping facilities 
were built to handle the trade that was to be the 
insurance of Boston’s future. 


Near the very spot where those pioneer 
docks once stood now lies the insurance district of 
Boston. And here, at 40 Broad Street, is an office 
of Union Indemnity Company, division of Insur- 
ance Securities Company, proud to be a part of 
this historic city. 


Union Indemnity Company welcomes you 
to Boston not only in the name of insurance, but 
also in the name of her glorious shrines and her 
busy commercial and civic life of today. It is a 
welcome that has gathered warmth for 300 years. 


SHRINES AND 














OLD STATE HOUSE 


Built in 1713 on the site of the first Town House, 
erected in 1657. Here loyal assemblies once obeyed 
the Crown and here the spirit of Liberty was aroused 
and guided by the eloquent appeals of Adams, Quincy, 
Warren, Cushing and Hancock. The Old State House 
is one of a hundred shrines of American Independence 
in Boston, visited by more than 1,000,000 
people every year. 
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This Week: 


@ There is discrimination between cut rate 
and legitimate companies in setting up 
casualty insurance reserves according to 
Robert K. Orr, president, Wolverine In- 
surance Company. Mr. Orr, who is an 
actuary as well as an executive, has written 
an article which should provoke thought 
on the part of insurance leaders. 
* * @« 


@ Cancer, the spreading menace, is the 
subject of Dr. Frederick Hoffman’s month- 
ly survey into the vital problem of death 


rates. 
+ + * 


@ William T. Nash on conservation; Frank 
E. O’Brien on “Creative Selling”; monthly 
calendar for the fire and casualty agent; 
report of Insurance Commissioners’ meet- 
ing and other up to the minute news 
events. 


Next Week: 


@ Your Prospects, where to find them and 
how to recognize them after they are dis- 
covered. Another installment of the series 
of sales helps by W. E. Cox. 

* = 


. 


@ Uncle Abe advises life underwriters to 
“write your congressmen” about a situation 
that has been causing him a great deal of 
trouble. He is objecting to “Field Ac- 
tuaries” and feels that something should 
be done about them. Uncle Abe, you will 
remember, recently poked fun at program- 
ming. He is an old fashioned agent who 
claims to have sold a lot of insurance. 
* . * 


@ The monthly Life Calendar will contain 
twenty-six daily working hints. If you get 
one new idea out of the two pages your 
time will have been well paid for. An- 
nuities is the special coverage advised for 
July. Amn advertising article and a sales 
letter will stress this same coverage. 
« * * 





Reforming Property Insurance Rates 


CQUISITION costs and rate regulation in the fire and 

casualty business are perennial problems which flower 

at almost regular intervals nurtured by extraneous economic 
repression in the general business world. 

During such a stress all parties at interest to the insurance 
contract are intent on effecting a saving. An agitation ensues 
which, if not most carefully handled, results in measures 
harmful to the business as a whole and inimical to the best 
and ultimate interests of policyholder, company and agent. 
Misunderstanding on the part of policyholders of the requi- 
sites of sound underwriting causes them to seek insurance at 
bargain rates and to complain to state supervising officials of 
imaginary premium burdens. Desire for a previously estab- 
lished premium volume influences the officials of some com- 
panies to compete for business by cutting rates to a point of 
inadequacy. Agents, unwilling to accept a situation out of 
control, seek to replenish their revenue by extra emoluments 
rather than through extra work. State insurance officials, 
promise legislative reforms without first availing themselves 
of thorough and complete knowledge. Hastily constructed 
and misdirected compromises are often effected from which 
come abuses, overlooked or ignored as the advent of all pros- 
perity relieves the strain. 

Experience has taught that education and the dissemina- 
tion of basic and fundamental information is the surest cure 
for business evils. Much good would eventuate and much 
harm be avoided if both company and agency associations 
would concentrate their activities along educational lines. 
Constant bickerings between companies, agents and insurance 
departments, to say nothing of mutual and mail order compe- 
tition, would be obviated if the rank and file of agents under- 
stood the mechanics of fire underwriting and were capable 
of explaining its theory and practice to their policyholders. 
Agency organizations as well as company associations in the 
fire and casualty field should pattern their objectives upon the 
life insurance organization. They build their fences and lead 


the march to new and known fields of endeavor. 
Zz & ¥G. 
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IN a recent discussion of the 

Mending the present outlook in shipping, 

Nets F. L. Dawson, shipowner of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, talked 
with no cheery optimism on the immediate future of 
shipping interests. The extensive shipbuilding pro- 
gram of the past few years have produced an 
amount of tonnage too great for the need or the 
probable use that now exists is his opinion. He 
called attention to other conditions that, he thinks, 
give cause for alarm. He added that in the mean- 
time, if there is no fishing. to be done, can we not 
be mending our nets? 

In a somewhat similar sense insurance men in 
the United States, confronted with the bad results 
of the prolonged business depression, have, per- 
haps, more than ever before, turned their attention 


to the mending of their nets. 
* * * 
LIFE insurance is constantly 


Fewer and changing and developing to 
Bigger , , 
pot! conform with changing needs 
Policies 


and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that it will not continue to demonstrate a 
flexibility of growth commensurate with public re- 
quirements. It is not, however, too early to take 
cognizance of a condition which will within the next 
two or three decades exert a powerful influence upon 
the distribution of life insurance coverage. That is the 
changing age distribution in America. In Colliers 
for June 20 an editorial headed “Fewer and Better” 
discusses this trend and presents a graph drawn from 
figures compiled by Dr. I. Dublin, statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

This graph shows the present age distribution, 
based on the 1920 census, and an estimate of the age 
distribution for 1970. At present 40.7 per cent of 
our 120,000,000 population is under twenty years of 
age, 43.9 per cent is between twenty and fifty, while 
only 15.4 per cent lives beyond age fifty. It is an- 
ticipated in this study that forty years hence the 
population of the country will have become station- 
ary at about 170,000,000 and that, due to a lower 
birth rate and a corresponding decrease in the death 
rate for the younger ages, the average age will be 
far advanced. For 1970 the graph anticipates 29 
per cent of the population to be under age twenty, 
40 per cent between twenty and fifty and 31 per cent 
beyond fifty. 

Naturally this change will exert a profound in- 
fluence on the economic structure of the nation. It 
will be felt in all lines of trade, but nowhere more 
than in life insurance. First, of course, comes the in- 
evitable trend to annuities and the broadening of 
group insurance coverage. In politics the old age 
pension problem will grow in acuteness and in 
complexity. 


Editorial 


With the Editors 






From an insurance angle it is unfortunate that the 
problem is one that must be solved far ahead. The 
twenty-year-old youth of today will be the potential 
dependent at sixty, when our population becomes 
stationary, and his security in that distant day de- 
pends upon the amount of life insurance he takes 
during the next few years. 


* * 7 


SPIRITED communications 
to recent issues of the Journul 
of Commerce by Frederick 
Richardson, United States 
manager of the General Accident Insurance Company, 
and one signing himself “L.L.S.” (possibly Leon S. 
Senior, manager of the Compensation Inspection 
Rating Board), have attracted a good deal of interest 
in casualty insurance circles. We thought that there 
was a good measure of merit in Mr. Senior’s objec- 
tions to what he thought were aspersions cast upon 
“theorists” by Mr. Richardson, but we felt, also, that 
a practical executive of Mr. Richardson’s proved 
competence is within his rights in demanding a free 
field in which to exercise his excellent judgment. 
Neither cooperation nor individualism should be 
carried to the point where one completely obstructs 
the development of the other. 

With a third correspondent, Ernest L. Clark, who 
apparently seems to take up the cudgels for Mr. 
Richardson in rebuttal, we have a sharper difference. 
Mr. Clark, who says that he has grown venerable in 
the business, launches an unfair attack on all co- 
operative effort. He speaks slightingly of the vari- 
ous bureaus of information and administration whose 


Individualism vs. 
Cooperation 


existence has clearly been necessitated by the tre- - 


mendous growth of the insurance business. In one 
opprobrious term, he catechizes all these institutions 
as “bureaucracy,” and declares them un-American. 

However often the venerable may be wise, pre- 
judice against the swift steps of progress often 
causes them to err. “Bureaucracy” has become a 
colloquialism connoting incompetence, and to desig- 
nate any of the efficient, serviceable and progressive 
organizations of insurance by such a term is indeed 
ungracious as well as unfounded. 

American businessmen have discovered in the last 
two decades that the lone hand, the business bolshe- 
vist, wages an exhausting fight, a fight without com- 
mensurate reward. Strong organizations have there- 
fore been built up which greatly reduce individual 
expense along every line, and which greatly advance 
mutual profits and development. There are a few un- 
charted fields for the individualistic pioneer tu con- 
quer, but there are countless opportunities for his 
talents in united effort. All this has developed in the 
United States, and is now spreading through Europe. 
How foolish to say cooperation is un-American. 
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RITING on the subject of con- 
servation, John H. Rees, director 
of publicity for the Colonial Life, puts 
the lapsing policyholder in an unen- 
viable but true light. He points out 
that the individual who allows his 
insurance holdings to pass out of his 
hands would feel acutely embarrassed 
were he dispossessed for non-payment 
of rent, or if he lost his home through 
mortgage foreclosure. Life insurance 
protection is just as vital to the com- 
fort and security of his dependents yet 
that same individual will let it go with 
scarcely a qualm. 
* * * 
HE same pride of ownership which 
comes with the first thousand 
dollars a man has saved and that sense 
of security engendered by the owner- 
ship of a home should be combined in 
the emotions of the purchaser of life 
insurance and it is the job of company 
and agent alike to instill in the minds 
and hearts of every client such an 
appreciation of this most essential 
property. The trouble is, the subject 
is somewhat delicate. An agent is not 
permitted to urge too strongly the re- 
payment of loans. After all the 
property concerned belongs to the indi- 
vidual to manage as he sees fit. 
* * * 
APSATION, however, involves a 
waste that is pretty generally rec- 
ognized as universal in character. 
Everybody concerned loses—the policy- 
holder most of all—and it is the re- 
sponsibility of both agent and com- 
pany to do their utmost to keep lapsing 
policies at a minimum. One of the 
most effective conservation efforts pos- 
sible is the use of educational literature 
in pamphlet form, a method widely 
utilized by nearly all companies. Some- 
how a man can be told through printed 
paragraphs that he is borrowing from 
his children, that he is dissipating 
property belonging to his dependents, 
and he will accept the indictment calm- 
ly and thoughtfully. Tell him half 
as much to his face and be thrown 
down the nearest stairway. 
* * * 


SPECIALLY is this true when 

the warning message is printed 
with a “by line,” which is illustrated 
by the wonderful success that has 
crowned the efforts of William T. Nash, 
the nationally known insurance writer 
who has written so much on conserva- 
tion. The latest article by Mr. Nash, 
and one of the most convincing he has 
ever written, appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 
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S I fear I have said before there is 
probably nothing more delightful 
to a person who has anywhere anything 
printed which he has written than to 
have some reader write him expressing 
even the faintest commendation of its 
merits. So I was delighted to receive 
a few days ago a letter from a young 
lady whom I had recently mentioned 
in this column in reference to some 
valuable and technical information I 
had once freely given her in connection 
with income tax matters. 
* * * 


HE charmingly expressed gratifica- 
S tion on the fact that she had ap- 
peared “in a column” but said that the 
reason in that case was, she feared be- 
cause of comments by friends, not 
highly indicative of her wide and cul- 
tural cognizance of so important a mat- 
ter as the personal income tax. In 
substance she suggested that it would 
have been more flattering had I used 
some of her clever remarks as the basis 
of a column. 

* ” * 

HE is quite right and I admit that, 
S as is so often the case, I was in 
error. So I started out with every 
intention of writing this immediate 
column exactly on such lines. But just 
as immediately I was confronted with 
a difficulty impossible to surmount. 
Again and again I have been enraged 
at what are known as the limitations 
of finite space in a4 newspaper column. 
I have for years shared the moan of 
all newspaper men since the time there 
were no ex-newspaper men, too, because 
of the profession being in its infancy, 
which is that no inventive follower of 
Benjamin Franklin had devised a rub- 
ber chase that could be used when 
needed instead of the cruel blue pencil. 

* ok * 

a other words, I may say, addressing 

myself directly to the young lady, 
there is not enough room in these brief 
inches from the top to the bottom of a 
SPECTATOR page even to start the re- 
cording of your clever and brilliant 
remarks. For, as one things leads to 
another, just suppose I should start to 
tell of even a part of the things you 
have said when engaged in that futile 
search for a duplicate of the broken 
glass horse? From shop to shop, from 
city to city, from State to State, yes, 
from continent to continent it has ex- 
tended. Put even that in one column? 
As well confine the recent memoirs of 
Bernhard Prince von Bulow into a par- 
agraph, or edit “Atti Dell’ Istituto Na- 
zionale Delle Assicurazioni” to a phrase! 





ORMER President Coolidge is soon 
F. take an extended vacation from 
his newspaper duties. I’m sorry about 
that, because I enjoyed reading the ex- 
president’s daily messages. Tiring of 
the tedious grind of writing 200 words 
a day for publication, it is Mr. Cool- 
idge’s privilege to retire from the task, 
after giving due notice, and occupy 
himself with matters perhaps less ex- 
acting, in a sense, and more to his 
taste. It is not his privilege, unfor- 
tunately, ever to forget, in public, that 
he was once president of the United 
States. That has been his chief draw- 
back as a working journalist. 

* * * 
R. COOLIDGE, quite properly, 
has not allowed Himself to become 
a full-fledged “gentleman of the press.” 
For a first-class gentleman of the press, 
in reality, is no gentleman at all. To 
be a successful editor, columnist or 
paragrapher, you’ve got to be tough. 
You’ve got to be hypercritical, often- 
times hypocritical, and sometimes 
downright nasty. That’s the only way 
you'll get a hearing, unless you’re the 
former president of the United States 
and people will read your stuff out of 
curiosity or respect. 
* * * 

HAT’S how I became one of Mr. 

Coolidge’s readers—out of a combi- 
nation of curiosity and respect. But 
I remained with him for the pleasure 
it gave me. Just why, I don’t know, 
for I like excitement in my reading and 
only once, to my recollection, did he 
offer me any. That was in the piece 
he wrote about spring. Perhaps I liked 
his articles because he wrote them in 
that crisp, homely style that is strictly 
New England bred. 

* * OK 

ES, I guess it was manner, rather 

than matter, that made me his con- 
stant reader. It reminds me of an in- 
cident that occurred at a convention 
where Albert Conway, former New 
York superintendent, was the featured 
speaker. At the conclusion of his ad- 
dress Clarence Hobbs approached him 
and said: “Judge Conway, I’ve been 
listening to you speak now on various 
occasions with increasing pleasure, but 
I do not yet know whether it is what 
you say or the way you say it that 
makes such a hit with me.” 

At that point a lady who had been 
in the audience interposed: “It must 
be the way he says it, for I didn’t have 
the slightest idea of what he was talk- 
ing about, but I enjoyed it tree-MEND- 
ously!” 




































Creative Selling 


By FRANK E. O’BRIEN 


Assistant Superintendent of Agents, 
Fidelity and Casualty Co. of N. Y. 


* “By creative selling | mean the development of the 
need for the coverage rather than taking an order for 
a line that is compulsory or a line about which the 
public is so minded that the need does not have to 


be developed.” 


HE year 1930 had few bright 

spots, automobile property dam- 

age, burglary, plate glass and gen- 
eral liability lines continued to show 
a profit, but the lines that are profit- 
able are in the minority as far as pre- 
mium volume is concerned and receive 
very little attention from the average 
agent. 

Your companies must naturally look 
to their salesmen to stimulate sales 
efforts on lines that show a profit. The 
salesman is the moving power behind 
every marketable product: he is to the 
commercial world what gasoline is to 
the automobile, and if you are the mo- 
tive power your companies naturally 
want to be carried to an underwriting 
profit. 

In a recent issue of an insurance 
paper figures were presented that 
showed out of a total loss paid on all 
lines of insurance last year of $3,410,- 
623,592, that the public received most 
benefit from the life companies on a 
line of insurance which they were most 
reluctant to buy and which has to be 
continually watched against lapsation. 

Is there not a lesson in these figures 
for the fire and casualty salesmen who 
for years have been content to let their 
business come over the counter rather 
than get out and hustle the way life 
men do? 

A little more active constructive 
salesmanship is needed on the part of 
the fire and casualty salesmen to bring 
about a much more even showing of 
the benefits by these two great branches 
of insurance as compared with life in- 
surance. 





*From an address before the Kentucky 
a of Insurance Agents, Louisville, 
une . 


There is more business to be had by 
both agents and companies in the profit 
lines, but to get it intelligent salesman- 
ship using modern methods and longer 
hours each day is the salesman’s con- 
tribution. The companies should be 
lending every effort to aid agents in 
the art of selling instead of buying the 
agents’ business at higher commission 
figures than other companies are will- 
ing to pay. 

Many companies have developed for 
their salesmen sales talks on different 
coverages which must be sold by cre- 
ative selling, but a great many special 
agents and local agents confuse these 
sales talks and get the idea that they 
are canned sales talks when they are 
really planned interviews. 

A promising purchasing agent is the 
authority for the statement that nearly 
one-fourth of the salesmen who call on 
him for the first time have no definite 
idea as to whether he is actually a 
prospect or not. Most of the first 
interview is spent in what he calls 
“shadow boxing” to determine whether 
or not their product is suited to his 
needs. 

Millions of dollars are wasted by 
salesmen annually because of these 
blind calls on prospects. These sales- 
men stumble into one prospect after 
another, often failing to interest them 
because they have never taken the 
trouble to determine for themselves just 
how their product would best serve 
the buyers’ needs. 

Planned selling eliminates this waste. 
The salesman who plans his work and 
especially the presentation of his prod- 
uct has definite suggestions to offer. 
There is no “blind shadow boxing” to 
waste time during the first interview. 





Planned selling does not mean fewer 
calls, but more productive calls. 

Nobody is going to criticize a sales- 
man for asking for help. But the man 
who doesn’t ask for help—who believes 
in making his way unaided—must be 
strong enough to carry the load him- 
self. He must prove he needs no help 
if he doesn’t ask for it. 

The sales information, sales helps, 
advertising, direct mail and other pro- 
motional material produced by your 
company are for your help. If you 
don’t use them you must prove by the 
results you achieve that you don’t need 
them. 

You must remember that in selling 
we are talking to individuals and not 
to classes. Classes, like the masses, do 
not think. They do not progress. They 
are pushed by the morning newspaper 
and again by the evening newspaper 
and their decisions are the results of 
emotion. But individuals do think and 
they can be made to think the way we 
want them to think. Therefore, a 
planned interview is essential to cre- 
ative selling. 

By creative selling I mean the de- 
velopment of the need for the cover- 
age rather than taking an order for a 
line that is compulsory or a line that 
the public is so minded that the need 
does not have to be developed. 

If we should eliminate from the pre- 
mium income of our companies the com- 
pulsory premium, such as compensation 
and surety lines and the anto lines on 
which the public is so minded that the 
need does not have to be sold, the cas- 
ualty and fire salesmen of their country 
could not be proud of the premium vol- 
ume that has been developed on the 
line when creative selling is needed. 
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Several days ago while discussing the 
question of production with Mr. L. C. 
Adair, our manager at Richmond, Va., 
he advanced the following idea which 
I believe is food for thought. He said: 
“You have seen two sailing vessels go- 
ing in opposite directions by the force 
of the same breeze. The set of the 
sails and the hand on the helm accom- 
plishes what would otherwise mean 
awaiting a change in the wind.” 

Our business is like that. You'll see 
two agencies, both operating under 
about the same economic conditions. 
One makes good progress under adverse 
conditions—the other doesn’t. 

One is tending his “sheets” and 
watching the “wheel”—making a regu- 
lar number of solicitations daily, using 
company business—getting aids and 
suggestions, watching his credits and 
collections. He is getting somewhere 
regardless of the direction of the eco- 


nomic winds or the prevailing tides. 

The other is waiting for a favorable 
wind. 

Set your sails to get ahead. It can 
be done—it is being done by many 
agencies. Check to see what lines are 
not now contributing to your volume— 
and work them. Other agents are mak- 
ing them pay. 

Planning, using all of the help and 
ideas you can get, and consistent, per- 
sistent calling on prospects is the way 
to increase “distance gained” under 
any conditions. 

Another problem that will require 
real salesmanship will be the holding 
of renewals this year. Methods used 
in the past will not be effective this 
year. There has been such a rapid 
growth of automobile business in the 
past fifteen years that the handling of 
renewals become routine. The reten- 
tion of a fire line or an accident con- 


7 


tract would always receive attention, 
but the attitude on auto renewals was 
that it would be easier to get a new 
policy than to place the renewal. Con- 
tact your clients and tell them your 
story as many times as possible, for 
they do not remember everything that 
you told them when you placed the con- 
tract. Remember they have been ex- 
posed to solicitation by representatives 
of other companies or they might have 
been misled by a friend or by the ad- 
vertising of a competitor. 

Look upon your company as a manu- 
facturing company manufacturing in- 
surance and shipping it to you unas- 
sembled and accept your responsibility 
to analyze the needs of your client and 
assemble our product as his needs re- 
quire and without additional charge 
service that product day and night for 
the length of time the commodity exists, 
whether it be one, three or five years. 





Are Casualty 
Adequate? 


HERE is no reason why the 

casualty insurance business should 

not be placed on as sound a basis 
as the life insurance business. The 
large number of casualty companies 
that have been placed in a receiver- 
ship makes it pertinent to inquire as 
to the cause. An investigation of the 
methods of computing reserves for life 
insurance companies and the method 
of computing reserves for casualty 
insurance companies readily discloses 
the reason why so many casualty 
companies fail, whereas the policy- 
holders of life insurance companies sel- 
dom, if ever, fail to have their policy 
contracts carried out in full. Briefly 
stated, life insurance reserves are 
based on the terms of the contract, but 
the unearned premium reserve for cas- 
ualty companies is based upon the pre- 
miums charged by the company. 


Conservative Interest Rate 


An unearned premium reserve such 
as we have in the so-called legal re- 
serve life insurance companies is an 
amount which, based on past mortality 
experience and a conservative rate of 
interest, will enable the insurance com- 
panies to carry out the terms of their 
policy contracts. In order to make the 
reserve absolutely safe, it is necessary 
that the mortality rate and the rate of 
interest be ultra-conservative and the 
laws of the various States of the union 
are stringent enough to force such a 
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Reserves 


By ROBERT K. ORR 


President, Wolverine Ins. Co. 


practice upon the various companies. 

It is different with casualty com- 
panies. There is no law in any of the 
States of the Union which is stringent 
enough to compel any casualty company 
to carry an adequate reserve which 
will guarantee that the insurance com- 
pany will have sufficient funds to carry 
through its contract relations with its 
policyholders. While it is true that 
a company charging adequate rates 
should with ordinary good underwrit- 
ing carry an adequate reserve, yet 





Robert K. Orr 


when a new company starts out with 
the idea that conference rates are too 
high and that insurance can be writ- 
ten at radical cut rates, it can readily 
be seen that on the present basis, such 
reserves must of necessity be inade- 
quate. Insolvency will very likely over- 
take any such company, unless there is 
some unusual factor which can hold 
down either the expense or the loss 
ratio. Any such a cut rate company 
can show legal solvency for several 
years, but when the crash finally comes 
it develops that in many cases the 
company was insolvent all along. 


Unearned Premium Profits 


It is sometimes contended that there 
is a potential profit in an unearned 
premium reserve due to the fact that 
according to the convention blank, all 
acquisition cost has been charged off. 
This might be true where adequate 
rates have been charged, but where 
the rates have been cut from 20 per 
cent to 25 per cent, we must of neces- 
sity doubt the existence of any such 
value. Even though there may be such 
a value on adequate rates, the margin 
of safety thus created is none too 
large when we observe the experience 
of the casualty insurance companies 
during the present business depres- 
sion. Then again, such a margin of 
safety is no greater than the margin 
of safety required of life companies. 


(Concluded on page 19) 


























































An Insurance Salesman’s 
A Day by Day Chart Plotted for the 








This month will 

be a period to test 

the mettle of every 
fire and casualty insur- 
ance agent. Producers 
throughout the country 
will have to put up a 
real scrap against the 
“seasonal slump.” 





Recent reports 
? show a slight but 

definite upswing in 
the production of fire 
insurance premiums. 
Are you getting your 
share of the new busi- 
ness written? Check 
up to see if you’re be- 
hind the parade. 


The country is still 

campaigning for a 

“Safe and Sane 
Fourth.” Every insur- 
ance agent should be 
a leader in this move- 
ment in his community. 
Tie it up with your ad- 
vertising. Identify 
your business with 
civic progress. 




















Paste up a book of 
newspaper clip- 
pings recording the 
insurable casualties 
over the holiday week- 


end-Fires, auto acci- 
dents, etc. Use it for 
advertising purposes 


and as a canvassing 
document. 





Building con- 

struction has be- 

gun to pick up in 
many sections of the 
country. Have you 
made the proper con- 
tacts that enable you 
to be immediately ap- 
prised of all proposed 
building operations? 





Local agents 
should be on friend- 
ly and_ intimate 


terms with the follow- 
ing men in their city: 


Architects, Building 
Contractors, Realtors 
and Public Officials 


having to do with 
building permits and 
specifications. 





A new piece of 
9 building construc- 

tion calls for fire 
insurance, public lia- 
bility, and a contract 
bond. It also means a 
lead of unlimited pos- 
sibilities in selling pro- 
tection to the new 


1 Insurance is 
sold by personal 
solicitation but 

cold canvassing is dif- 
ficult in hot weather. 
Precede your _inter- 
views these days with 
effective mailing pieces 
and telephone calls 
that ask for appoint- 


Keep an_ eye 
1 peeled for the 

future. Size up 
the risks you hope to 
write some day soon. 
Learn the premium 
rate applicable to the 
risk you’re gunning for 
and the form under 
which it should be 
written. 

















tenants. 

What’s the first 
13 question you 

ask a man who 
tries to sell you some- 
thing? You ask him 
“How much will it 
cost?” do you not? 
Can you answer that 
question when it con- 





ments. 

Pound away at 
14 burglary in- 

insurance. No 
thoughtful man _ will 
leave his home unpro- 
tected while he sojourns 
in the country, at the 
shore or in the moun- 
tains. Put your case 





Did you adopt 
15 our suggestion 

last month of 
selling burglary insur- 
ance on the home in 
combination with per- 
sonal effects insurance 
on a general “Peace of 
strongly to these vaca- 





In this week’s 
1 issue of THE 

SPECTATOR 
there is a sales letter 
on personal effects in- 
surance. In the issue 
of June 11, page 17, 
there is one 2m burg- 
lary insurance. Give 























cerns an_ insurance strongly to these vaca- tiomers. them a whirl. 
policy? tioners. i 
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Calendar for July 
Guidance of Fire and Casualty Agents 





1] The society col- 
umn in the 
daily newspa- 
per tells two things of 
interest to your busi- 
ness. It lists prospec- 
tive homeowners (wed- 
ding announcements) 
ands property-owning 
vacationists. 


What do you 
1 & know about 

aviation insur- 
ance? Autogyro en- 
thusiasts insist that 
aviation will come into 
its own with the per- 
fection of a plane that 
does not require ex- 
tensive landing facili- 
ties. 











An agent re- 
? ports that he 

picks up con- 
siderable business 
through his contacts 
with roofers. He is 
quick to point out and 
apply the rate reduc- 
tions allowed for fire- 
proof roofs. 











2 With a view to 
l supplying rain 

insurance, be 
on the watch for fairs, 
outings and the large 
rumber of outdoor 
sporting events that 
are doubtless scheduled 
in your community for 
tu. menth. 


292 If you are in 
or adjacent to 
a rural com- 
munity, give a thought 
to selling crop insur- 
ance. No section in 
the country is immune 
from hail storms. 


? Did you know 
that many 


banks will not 
make a loan secured by 
a crop mortgage unless 
the grower has hail in- 
surance? This is the 
psychological time for 
solicitation. Hail 
storms are in the offing. 


In order to re- 
2? ceive any ap- 

preciable in- 
come from aircraft 
insurance, an agent 
must be able to size up 
his prospect’s needs 
and offer him a definite 
plan of protection. 
Educate yourself avia- 
tion-wise. 





? Fondness for 
go!f is fre- 


quently an at- 
tribute rather than a 
handicap to an insur- 
ance salesman And 
while you’re out at the 
club today, try selling 
an all-sports policy. It 
covers liability as well 
as theft. 














This calendar 
27 persistently 

urges agents to 
cultivate garage own- 
ers as valuable con- 
tacts. There is a cov- 
erage you can _ sell 
them, too. Namely, 
garage keeper’s liabil- 
ity insurance. 


Personal acci- 
2? dent insurance 

is an ideal sum- 
mer coverage to sell. 
It is an_ entering 
wedge, an important 
premium builder and a 
fine service line for 
your policyhelders. 








29 We are al] 
hoping that 

the unemploy- 
ment situation will be 
alleviated. It will be. 
Meantime there are 
employers who are 
slightly nervous at the 
sight of bread lines. 
Some of them would be 
interested in riot in- 
surance. 





3 Be careful 
about your ex- 
tension of 
credit these days. If 
you are troubled about 
delinquent accounts, 
write to THE SPECTATOR 
for assistance. We 
have some model let- 
ters that will help. 





Business in 
31 general is poor, 

certainly, but 
not for products that 
are sold through per- 
sonal solicitation. 
House-to-house _ selling 
is enjoying a splendid 
year. There is plenty 
of business for the 
salesman who will 
track it down. 
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insurance? If you think of it in terms 

of support for your dependents and 
hold it above and separate from your other 
property you are doing the wise and the safe 
thing, as the future will fully prove. But 
if you regard your insurance as just prop- 
erty such as you would have the right to sell 
or mortgage or do with as you would with 
stocks or lands or goods then time is certain 
to prove your mistake. 


Life insurance is vastly different from 
other property and is for a different purpose. 
It isn’t property that one can afford to mis- 
use or consider lightly. It isn’t property 
that one would have the right to mortgage or 
risk as would be the case with other prop- 
erty. Life insurance is family and old age 
property. It is emergency property. It au- 
tomatically becomes cash when cash is most 
needed. It pays the debts and supports the 
wife and children when their day of trial 
comes. It steps in when you step out. It 
begins where you give up. To borrow on this 
family property would be to borrow from 
those dependent on you—from those whose 
future you wish to make secure. And to 
borrow and not repay the loan would be to 
deprive them in their hour of greatest need. 


An Abused Privilege 


The great loss to borrowing policy holders 
and their families is due to the abuse or mis- 
use of the borrowing privilege. When driven 
by necessity a temporary policy loan may be 
justified, but only in such an emergency. The 
trouble is that many borrow recklessly or 
without reason, and by so doing lose their in- 
surance altogether. Men have been known 
to borrow on the policies to enable them to 
purchase or make a payment on some need- 
less luxury or non-essential. Some have fool- 
ishly pledged this family nest egg only to 
lose the money in speculation. Still others 
have sacrificed their policies, the safest and 
most vital property they owned, to try to 
save something that could not be saved or 
was not worth saving. But such instances 
are exceptions to the rule. The great ma- 
jority of the millions of men and women who 
own life insurance prize it above everything 
else, and would sacrifice any other property 


fin: do you regard or classify your life 


*This article will be available in leaflet form in the near future. 


The First Line of Defense 


By William T. Nash* 


rather than impair or endanger their 
policies. 

If for any reason you have borrowed on 
your policies lose no time in paying off the 
loan. Should you be unable to pay the 
amount in one sum, pay it in instalments. 
The main thing is to clear up this family 
emergency property without delay. If it 
befriended you when you were unable to 
raise money on anything else and gave you 
peace of mind in time of financial distress, it 
is the one property above all others for you to 
defend at almost any sacrifice. Then should 
misfortune overtake you again and you are 
forced to raise money quickly, once more will 
this friend come to your aid and see you 
through. But you cannot have this advan- 
tage the second time unless the first loan has 
been repaid. Take care of your life insur- 
ance and it will take care of you. 


Man’s Greatest Responsibility 


It is life insurance that enables you with 
absolute certainty to meet your gravest ob- 
ligation, though every other means has 
failed. But unless you keep your policies in- 
tact and reserve them unencumbered for this 
one purpose, your object will be defeated. 
One must make a distinction between the ob- 
ligation due one’s wife and children and ob- 
ligations of any other nature. The law 
makes a distinction. Society and custom 
make a distinction and it is for every man 
to do the same and defend this family prop- 
erty as he would no other. 


When panic and depression come and all 
other values are crumbling, do not be caught 
with a loan on your insurance. It is the one 
thing upon which you can depend in any 
emergency. Therefore, pay off the loan at 
any sacrifice and hold your policies for that 
day of great trial which sooner or later must 
come to all. That is what life insurance is 
for. Suppose it does hurt! Suppose you 
must do without some other things! Sup- 
pose you do have to let other debts stand! 
What of that? All right thinking people 
would respect and commend you for giving 
first thought to the safety of your own home 
and family. Pay off the loan little by little 
if you must. Tell the company you want to 
get rid of this loan. State frankly the cir- 
cumstances and they will gladly help you. 
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Send in your problem 
today. 


IDELINE premiums will be needed 

in this year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and thirty-one! Many agents 
fail to pick up a lot of loose dollars that 
are lying around waiting for some en- 
terprising chap to come along and 
pick them up. 

Take tourists’ baggage insurance for 
instance. Too small to bother with! 
Correct—with qualifications. No agent 
with a home, car, wife and a couple of 
kiddies to maintain will earn gas an’ 
grub for his entourage making a spe- 
Cialty of tourists’ baggage insurance 
contracts. 
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But when he calls on Brown, the 
manufacturer, about a fire line it’s easy 
to ask if he is taking a trip this sum- 
mer and if so, “is your baggage fixed 
up?” Or when a household policy is 
delivered to ask the same question and 
remark, “Let me fix up your baggage 
policy when you go—this policy here 
doesn’t cover your belongings away 
from home, you know.” 

Then there’s that energetic girl in 
your office! Did you ever think of 
giving her a part of the commission 
on side lines she might bring in by 
using her eyes and ears to locate pros- 


This Week: 


Tourrst s Baggage 














pects? The results might surprise 
you. In one agency one of the girls 
brought in close to $8,000 in premiums 
in one year—all small stuff! 

Turn this sales letter over to your 
most likely girl, with a supply of fold- 
ers and return cards, and give her 
a bonus proposition. She’ll work bet- 
ter, take more of an interest in her 
work, and yours. 

And don’t forget that a minor con- 
tact she makes with a little sideline 
like this, you may later develop into 
a group of bigger, more profitable 
policies. 








The Cancer Record of 1930 


Last Year's Mortality Record Was Highest on 
Record Despite Enlightened Preventive Effort 


By Freperick L. HorrMan, LL.D., Consulting Statistician 


HE menace of cancer is at the 
f time a more serious prob- 

lem than ever during the recorded 
history of the disease. Year after year 
since I first essayed upon the subject 
in 1913, the crude death rate from 
cancer has increased until during 1930 
the mortality is the highest on record. 
The present situation is little less than 
startling, summarized in the statement 
that the annual mortality for the 
United States may be conservatively 
estimated at 125,000 deaths at an aver- 
age age of about 59 to 60 years. The 
record in detail for fifty American 
cities with an aggregate population of 
about 30,000,000, since 1906, is given 
in the table below. This table shows 
that the crude cancer death rate has 
increased from 71.6 per 100,000 in 1906 
to 122.3 in 1930. During the last two 
years, in these fifty cities, the actual 
number of deaths from cancer has in- 
creased from 35,598 to 37,312. 


In the table No. 2 I give the returns 
for 145 American cities which in 1930 
had a population of about 39,000,000. 
This comparison is limited to the two 
years, 1929 and 1930, showing an in- 
crease in the crude cancer death rate 
from 114.8 to 117.3, while the actual 
mortality from cancer has increased 
from 44,204 to 45,959. In 76 of these 
cities there was an increase in the rate 
while in 69 there was a decline. (See 
table on third page of this article.) 


The foregoing tabulation is amplified 
by additional returns for 39 American 
cities for the year 1930, with a collec- 
tive population of not quite 3,000,000, 
and an average cancer death rate of 
110.8 per 100,000. 


CANCER IN 39 AMERICAN CITIES 





1930 
Death 
Rate 
Popu- per 

lation Deaths 100,000 

Augusta, Ga....... 60,481 47 17.7 
Austin, Tex.......- 53,472 45 84.2 
Bethlehem, Pa..... 58,034 44 75.8 
Cambridge, Mass... 113,716 180 158.3 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 56,297 71 126.1 
Davenport, Iowa... 60,823 78 128.2 
Decatur, Ill........ 57,773 58 100.4 
East Orange, N. J.. 68,361 98 143.4 
Bimira, N. ¥.....<. 47,430 74 156.0 
Fitchburg, Mass.... 40,671 55 135.2 
Fort Wayne, Ind... 115,498 136 117.8 
Galveston, Tex..... 54,217 34 62.7 
Gloucester, Mass... 24,228 35 144.5 
Greensboro, N. C... 54,217 34 62.7 
Hamilton, Ohio.... 52,422 55 104.9 
Huntington, W. Va. 76,060 53 69.7 
Kenosha, Wis...... 50,447 32 63.4 
Lancaster, Pa...... 60,080 114 189.7 
Lexington, Ky..... 45,818 68 148.4 
Little Rock, Ark... 81,995 100 122.0 
Madison, Wis...... 58,276 135 231.7 
Medford, Mass..... 47 78.2 
Montgomery, Ala... 66,512 44 66.2 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.. 61,868 52 84.0 
Newburgh, N. Y... 31,290 62 198.1 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 54,352 47 86.5 
Oak Park, Iil...... 64,449 91 141.2 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 187,213 127 67.8 
Omaha, Neb. ...... 214,439 356 166.0 
Pontiac, Mich...... 66,193 45 68.0 
San Jose, Cal...... 57,996 45 77.6 
Scranton, Pa....... 143,548 147 102.4 
Sioux City, Iowa.. 79,344 88 110.9 
Union City, N. J... 58,499 41 70.1 
Sn cae ees 53,442 53 99.2 
Waterbury, Conn... 100,063 82 81.9 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. 86,874 97 111.7 
Williamsport, Pa... 45,922 50 108.9 
Wilmington, Del. .. 106,304 113 106.3 








2.828.736 3,133 110.8 











CANCER IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES—1903-1930 
No. Deaths From Death Rate 
Year of Cities Population Cancer per 100,000 
1906... ee - 50 18,171,248 13,010 71.6 
1907 nee ‘ 50 18,688,635 14,030 75.1 
1908 50 19,206,022 14,458 75.3 
1909 a 50 19,723,409 15,751 79.9 
1910.. 50 20,242,858 16,623 82.1 
1911 wee 50 20,744,686 17,174 82.8 
1912 50 21,238,044 18,123 85.3 
1913 50 21,751,386 : 88.9 
1914 -~ 50 22,265,170 90.0 
1915 50 22,784,935 90.4 
1916 wa 50 23,290,613 93.8 
1917 50 23,798.434 94.9 
1918 50 24,300,086 95.5 
1919 50 24,812,889 97.5 
1920......... 50 25,308,623 100.2 
1921 bases 50 25,795,490 102.4 
1922... ae 50 26,281,917 105.4 
°° = 
1923.. adar 50 26,801,570 109.2 
1924 re 50 27,297,0 4 
5 27,297,071 113.4 
oer = - 
1925 aan 50 28,053,988 113 
oa . .4 
1926.. : . 50 28,609,424 113.5 
36 5 4 6 
1927 wee 50 29,110,586 114.7 
1928 ae 50 29,687,145 117.5 
1929 apes 50 30,231.732 117.8 
1930 SM: 50 30,504,520 122.3 








The ten cities showing the highest 
cancer death rates, in the order of 
their importance, are enumerated be- 
low, commencing with Madison, Wis.,* 
which shows an extremely high rate of 
231.7 per 100,000, followed by San 
Francisco with a rate of 208.5. This 
is the highest rate that has yet been 
recorded for San Francisco and a 
startling increase over earlier years. 
The rate increased from 132.8 per 100,- 
000 in 1929 to 208.5 in 1930, while the 
actual number of deaths increased from 
1004 to 1328. 

TEN AMERICAN CITIES WITH 


HIGHEST CANCER DEATH 
RATES—RATE PER 100,000 


Deaths Rate 
Madison, Wis........ 35 231.7 
San Francisco, Cal... 1,328 208. 
Newburgh, N. Y...... 62 198.1 
POTCIMG, Wesccccces 138 194.8 
A, ee 114 189.7 
Pee Me Be cc cecns 50 182.5 
Bes, Bie Bencdsecs 221 173.1 
Sacramento, Cal..... 162 171.8 
Mo 66aees-s 1,357 171.0 
EG, Bs oo cece es 105 163.1 


The preceding table shows excessive 
cancer death rates affecting localities 
of widely different composition as to 
population or environment. In the next 
table I give the mortality and rates for 
1929 and 1930 for the five largest 
cities of the country. 

*Excessive rate for Madison is entirely 
explained by the unusual number of deaths 


of non-residents at local hospitals or cancer 
institutions. 


CANCER IN FIVE LARGEST CITIES 
—1929-1930—RATE PER 100,000 


1929 1930 

pumas 

Deaths Rate Deaths Rate 
ae 3,544 106.6 3,897 115.0 
0 1,123 73.8 1,140 72.3 
Los Angeles.... 1,498 126.2 1,703 136.1 
New York...... 7,848 114.4 8,125 116.2 
Philadelphia ... 2,468 127.1 2,461 126.0 


The rate increased in three of these 
cities while in two there was a very 
slight decrease. Collectively the five 
cities show an increase in cancer deaths 
from 16,481 to 17,326. 


Increases in the rate were most 
pronounced in the following cities. 


1929 1930 
Aen, BH. Feoccsss 149.6 173.1 
Atlantic City, N. J.. 104.6 130.8 
, SN *®), ee 117.4 150.0 
Brockton, Mass..... 120.6 143.1 
Charleston, S. C.... 72.1 105.2 
Lincoln, Neb........ 118.4 136.2 
Manchester, N. H... 88.5 125.2 
Massillon, Ohio..... 50.6 90.3 
Newport, R. I...... 155.4 182.5 
Pittsfield, Mass..... 116.2 154.5 
Portland, Ore....... 138.3 155.1 
Racine, Wis........ 112.2 140.3 
San Francisco, Cal.. 160.8 208.5 
Topeka, Kan....... 111.1 163.1 
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CANCER DEATH RATES PER 100,000 ESTIMATED 


POPULATION U. 


S. REGISTRATION 


AREA—1920-1929* 





1920 1921 

Cancer and other mal- 
ignant tumors..... 83.2 85.6 
I. BUCCAL CAVITY..... 3.1 2.9 

i bab vuncrnegeeeee 0.5 0.5 
ED. ccc ccnveases 0.8 0.7 
DE Nacvesquanses 0.3 0.3 
Fee 1.2 ye | 
Others this class..... 0.3 0.3 

Il. STOMACH AND LIVER 31.4 31.8 
PRE, sccvccucese 0.1 0.1 
BSOPRASES ...ccccee 1.3 1.4 
PE 0600¢sdnes 20.1 20.4 
Liver and gall bladder 9.9 9.8 

Ill. PERITONEUM, INTES- 

TINES, RECTUM. 11.2 12.0 
Mesentery and peri- 

srr 0.8 0.8 
Intestines (Exc. rec- is 

WE Acecnervsccde 7.1 7.7 
Rectum and anus.... 3.2 3.4 
Other this class..... 0.1 0.1 

IV. FEMALE GENITAL 
i er 12.3 12.5 
Ovary and fallopian 
DE wtetdasuspees 0.7 0.8 
DE éenp han neeude 11.2 11.3 
Vagina and vulva.... 0.3 0.3 
Others this class..... 0.1 0.1 
_ 2 ee 7.6 7.9 
ert ee 2.7 2.7 
VII. OTHER OR UNSPECI- a 
‘IED ORGANS... 15.0 15.7 
DE, ccs-avesneeee 0.6 0.6 
Lung and. pleura.... 1.1 1.3 
PED. cchcceenes 1.3 1.5 
Kidney and_ supra- 

_ arr 0.9 0.9 
PROEENO cccvecevcese 1.8 1.9 
os io a win Wis ae 2.4 2.7 
"Ee 0.2 0.2 
Bones (except jaw). 0.9 0.9 
TE tes.bcevenewes 0.2 0.2 
| Ee — 
Others this class..... 5.6 5.5 





*In Continental United States. 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
86.2 88.7 91.1 92.8 95.1 95.7 96.1 95.9 
3.0 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.0 2.9 3.1 3.0 
0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 
0.8 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.8 
0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.3 
1.0 1.1 1.1 1.1 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 
33.2 33.8 34.2 33,9 34.0 34.1 33.4 32.6 
1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.9 1.0 0.9 0.9 
1.4 1.5 1.5 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.5 
20.7 21.2 21.4 22.0 22.2 22.2 21.8 21.4 
10.0 10.2 10.3 9.3 9.2 9.2 9.1 8.8 
11.6 12.2 12.6 13.3 13.8 14.0 14.1 14.6 
0.7 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.9 0.8 0. 0.8 
7.3 7.8 8.0 8.5 8.8 9.1 9.1 9.4 
3.5 3.6 3.8 3.9 4.1 4.1 4.2 4.3 
0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
13.6 13.6 13.8 13.6 13.7 13.9. 13.9 13.7 
0.9 1.0 1.0 1.2 1.3 3 1.4 1.5 
11.4. 11.2 11.4 12.0 12.0 12.1 12.0 11.8 
0.3 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 
0.1 oe 0.1 0.1 os 0.1 0.1 ** 
7.8 7.9 8.3 8.3 8.8 8.9 8.8 8.8 
2.8 2.7 2.6 2.5 2.7 2.5 2.6 2.5 
15.4 16.5 17.4 18.0 19.2 19.4 20.2 20.7 
0.6 0.7 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.7 0.8 0.8 
1.4 1.4 1.6 mY 1.8 1.9 2.0 2.1 
1.4 1.7 1.8 1.8 2.0 2.2 2.3 2.4 
1.0 1.1 1.1 1.2 1.2 1.2 1.3 1.3 
2.2 2.3 2.6 3.0 3.3 3.5 3.6 3.7 
2.8 2.9 3.1 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.1 
0.2 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.5 0.6 0.6 
1.0 1.0 1.1 1.1 1.2 1.3 1.2 1.3 
0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 
se s+ see ** ** ** ** * 
4.7 4.9 4.8 4.8 5.1 4.9 5.1 5.2 


**Less than one-tenth of 1 per 100,000 population. 


***Not separately tabulated. 


Nore: Rates computed on population estimates based on censuses of 1920 and 1930. 








In contrast to the foregoing exces- 
sive rates, unusually low rates pre- 
vailed in quite a number of cities, of 
which the following may be mentioned: 
Cicero, Ill., 22.4; Hamtramck, Mich., 
26.6; Petersburg, Va., 31.7; Winston- 
Salem, N. C., 43.5. 

Pronounced decreases in the rate 
occurred in a number of cities as 
follows. 


1929 1930 
Canton, Ohio....... 105.3 74.1 
Se, Piicccansecaccs 136.6 113.4 
Fall River, Mass.... 135.2 109.7 
Kansas City, Kan... 102.3 75.2 
Lakewood, Ohio..... 83.5 56.3 
Petersburg, Va...... 76.9 31.7 
REE, BEM, oc cc cee 138.6 99.1 
Springfield, Ill...... 183.4 138.7 
Se En cc ccccce 105.8 82.3 
BENE, Be Oo ccvaece 153.6 119.9 
. OS err 192.5 149.8 
es we av eacvses 140.4 121.7 


For the local increases or decreases 
in the cancer death rate at the present 
time no adequate explanation can be 
made. It would require an exhaustive 
study of the local situation based on 
original cancer death certificates, 
supplemented by personal inquiry to 
determine all the facts which must be 
known. An attempt in this direction 
has been made in the San Francisco 
Cancer Survey, on which six reports 
have now been published. The inves- 
tigation reveals extraordinary varia- 
tions in the local incidence of cancer 
by particular organs or parts, which 
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are obscured by observations on cancer 
in the aggregate. It is only of recent 
years that mortality returns have been 
furnished of particular organs or 
parts presenting a more extended pic- 
ture of the situation than can be ob- 
tained from consideration of the seven 
conventional groups. The table below 
has been furnished me by the Division 
of Vital Statistics of the U. S. Census 
Office for the years 1920-1929 showing 
the death rates per 100,000 of estimated 
population for some thirty specified 
organs or parts of the body, and also 
for the seven conventional groups. 


Surprising Facts Revealed 


This table is one of the most inter- 
esting contributions to cancer knowl- 
edge for this country, and conforms to 
similar tables made available by the 
Medical Superintendent of the Regis- 
trar General’s Office, London, and for 
Northern Ireland and the Irish Free 
State. The table reveals a number 
of surprising facts. It is shown that 
while the cancer death rate for all 
forms or sites has increased from 83.2 
per 100,000 in 1920 to 95.9 in 1929, 
many of the particular organs and 
parts show a decline or a stationary 
condition. The most pronounced in- 
crease has taken place in cancer of 
the intestines, peritoneum and rectum. 
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While cancer of the mesentery and 
peritoneum has remained the same, 
cancer of the intestines has increased 
from 7.1 to 9.4, and cancer of the 
rectum from 3.2 to 4.2. Cancer of the 
female genital organs shows a slight 
increase, but for cancer of the uterus 
the rate in 1929 was but little higher 
than the rate for 1920. Cancer of the 
breast, however, shows an _ increase 
from 7.6 to 8.8, while cancer of the 
skin shows a slight decline from 2.7 
to 2.5. 

Important changes have taken place 
in the relative death rates for cancer 
of other organs or unspecified parts. 
For the group as a whole the rate 
increased from 15.0 to 20.7. For cancer 
of the larynx the rate increased from 
0.6 to 0.8; lungs, from 1.1 to 2.1; pan- 
creas, from 1.3 to 2.4; kidneys, from 
0.9 to 1.3; prostate, from 1.8 to 3.7; 
bladder, from 2.4 to 3.1; brain, from 
0.2 to 0.6; testes and scrotum have 
remained about the same. 

Physicians and surgeons, as well 
as more technical cancer research 
workers look with profound skepticism 
upon statistical returns regarding 
cancer, based, as most of the returns 
are, on clinical or bedside diagnosis 
without the aid of pathological exami- 
nation of the tissues. I think it can 
be granted that there is much justice 
in this attitude for it goes without 
saying that diagnosis in cancer is often 
superficially made, or arrived at as a 
mere matter of conjecture. But grant- 
ing this, and quite readily, I feel fully 
convinced that the increase in cancer 
during the last twenty years has been 
real, though probably not as great as 
the crude death rates would seem to 
justify. 

For England and Wales, fortunately 
we have a very careful analysis of the 
cancer mortality for recent years stand- 
ardized with due regard to age and sex 
changes. This analysis, recently pub- 
lished, compares the cancer mortality 
of 1901-10 with 1929 and shows, for 
example, for all sites an increase in 
the male mortality from 78.4 per 
100,000 to 103.1, while for females there 
was an increase from 94.2 to 99.0. By 
separate organs and parts, some im- 
portant results are as follows. Cancer 
of the lip has declined for males from 
1.28 to 1.04, and for females from 0.08 
to 0.06. Cancer of the tongue has 
declined from 4.31 to 4.18 for males 
and from 0.44 to 0.41 for females. 
Cancer of the mouth increased from 
2.35 to 2.76 for males, and from 0.30 
to 0.35 for females, 1911-20-1929. 
Cancer of the jaw declined from 2.26 
to 1.92 for males and from 0.69 to 0.65 
for females. Cancer of the pharynx 
increased from 1.08 to 1.38 for males, 
1911-20-1929, and decreased from 0.30 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Nation-Wide Underwriting Experience Ratios of Stock Com- 
panies Operating in New York State in 1[930—Auto Liability 














RATIOS TO PREMIUMS EARNED 


and Field Adminis- 





Total 
PREMIUMS Expenses Expenses Expenses 
COMPANY EARNED Incurred 
3 % % % % % % 
Aetna Cas. & Sur., Hartford.......... 3,651,112 8.0 \ 8.3 0.3 3.1 45.8 — 1.5 
Aetna Life, Hartford... ..ccccscccsecss 7,502,218 8.4 . 7.9 0.7 2.3 44.6 — 49 
Alliance Cas. Co., Phila............... 07,223 9.7 ‘ 9.7 1.0 2.9 57.0 —26.4 
Amer. Automobile, St. Louis......... 6,337,234 11.6 7 4.3 0.2 2.5 43.3 1.3 
Amer. Employers, Boston.............. 1,994,131 8.1 : 5.3 0.2 2.2 39.1 — 5.1 
Amer. Motorists, Chicago............. 1,014,758 11.6 ’ 3.2 2.3 2.6 31.5 0.2 
BEER, Bs Te Mecvtescccccectcseesis 1,121,232 ani S 6.7 aa 3.6 49.0 35.9 
BNR. TN, The Bea kcccccescecéceies 262, "024 6.6 6 33.9 0.3 5.3 103.7 —651.4 
Bankers Indem., Newark............. 1,308,113 15.7 27.9 10.6 0.3 2.0 56.5 
St Ge Ges Ee Beene dee pe auecueve os 552,637 9.5 14.9 19.7 1.8 3.2 49.2 
Century Indem. Co., Hartford........ 2,141,650 10.5 30.3 10.8 0.3 2.4 54.3 
Citizens Cas. Co., Utica ee ceeeesécoce 362,899 10.8 16.6 12.4 1.2 1.9 42.9 
Columbia Cas., N. Wee6Sscnsataseoc<s 1,305,012 16.1 28.2 10.5 0.9 2.3 58.0 
Commerce Cas. Co., Glens Falls. . ' 410,737 5.6 52.4 6.8 2.9 2.6 70.3 
Commercial Cas. Co., Newark. ........ 2,754,892 13.8 26.3 8.6 0.5 2.2 51.4 
Concord Cas. & Sur., ly 159,635 1.1 30.3 53.0 1.5 2.7 88.6 
Consol. Ind. & Ins. Co., N. Y......... 325,511 8.9 36.8 21.3 0.2 2.6 69.7 
Constitution Ind., Phila............... 434,182 34.6 21.8 27.5 3.9 5.1 92.9 
Continental Cas., Chicago............. 2,930,870 13.7 26.4 7.3 1.3 2.7 51.4 
ee Ee, TEs Bedcwcnncccecestceves 1,266,339 8.1 23.2 5.7 0.2 1.5 $8.9 
Employers Liab. Assur., Boston........ 7,373,162 12.2 23.7 7.2 0.3 2.8 46.2 
Employers Reinsurance, Kansas City... 1,551,630 4.1 30.2 8.9 ae 3.3 46.8 
European Genl. Reinsurance, N. Y..... 1,449,985 1.9 38.9 1.9 = 0.4 43.1 
Dt Ti Mitnddh te tcudeuectenedénett 534,119 2.8 19.3 12.6 oe 7.0 35.7 
See GE, Bs Maccncosnesiesccées 31,229 21.7 .7 33.2 0.3 14.4 66.9 
i? MD. « sccaseebedadéens ces tes 699,132 14.1 1 16.1 2.0 3.8 80.1 
eee GP Gin Diy Maseeccisccseccscce 6,703,365 10.4 6 7.0 0.6 1.9 47.5 
Firemens Fund Ind., N. Y¥.............. 2,890 62.0 5 793.7 53.8 67.9 1357.9 
First Reins., Hartford. .......ccssecece 317,604 0.7 3 2.5 ae 0.6 48.1 
PUGMED WENGE, Bee Becccccsccecvccece 453,223 9.8 7 16.1 3.0 1.9 56.5 
Genl. Ace., F. & L., Phila............ 6,982,214 13.7 A 3.2 0.3 2.4 42.2 
Ci Pie Mi Mensagdanencescees<c 1,850,449 5.3 4 4.8 0.1 0.9 44.4 
Glens Falls Ind., Glens Falls......... 1,972,976 9.9 4 8.0 2.7 0.9 57.9 
Globe Indem., Newark................. 5,285,658 9.8 0 5.4 0.8 2.3 42.2 
 & yy & Sees 1,702,136 13.7 7 15.1 1.6 1.9 57.0 
Guardian Cas. Co., Buffalo........... 881,488 9.4 / 14.6 0.2 1.5 47.4 
Hartford Acc. & Ind., Hartford........ 7,993,269 9.8 1 7.2 0.5 1.7 43.2 — 5. 
Beeeee GOGUER., Wie Bececcccees eeccccces 142,449 6.6 3 51.2 3.9 6.7 192.7 —171. 
Indem. Ins. Co. of N. A., Phila........ 4,501,940 15.2 -7 7.2 0.9 2.2 48.2 —13. 
Indep. Indem., Phila.............00.05 2,245,857 16.5 1 12.4 1.0 2.2 53.1 — 7%. 
International Reins., Los Angeles...... 1,739,559 16.8 7 4.3 sae 2.2 64.0 —22. 
jf = & ee eee 1,627,027 12.6 5 16.9 1.0 2.3 59.3 —10. 
London Guar. OD Bie Be Bactcceesecs 2,291,372 14.2 9 7.0 0.5 2.3 48.9 —11. 
London & Lancashire, Hartford...... 1,377,625 8.7 7 13.6 1.6 2.2 49.8 — 3. 
rn oem, Cie Te. ccsceccenetsece 507,798 9.5 8.8 9.5 = 3.6 31.3 45. 
GN Bn ccoccccsctoceses 6,301,002 13.0 25.6 5.4 0.6 2.1 46.7 —14. 
Mass. Bond & Ins., Boston............ 2,966,161 11.4 23.5 7.7 0.2 2.8 45.6 — 7. 
Merchants Indem., N. Y..............- 218,982 8.7 29.3 12.5 ate 4.2 54.7 — 7%. 
Metropolitan Cas., Newark........... 2,669,640 2.7 25.2 15.1 0.8 2.2 56.0 —23. 
Dee Gi, PONE codcceseccecesceses 295,036 25.6 5.2 0.5 2.2 45.3 4. 
New Amsterdam Cas., Balt........... 3,480,570 - 24.6 7.0 0.7 2.2 48.1 0. 
N. J. Fid. & P. G., Newark.......... 1,164,949 . 24.6 8.9 0.3 1.9 53.9 
is Me Ge Me Macsccesbcevedsecesess 1,180,052 21.6 15.6 0.3 1.8 55.8 
i: i Mi’ Mie Momb anedasvecesonneees 1,907,821 24.0 12.0 0.3 1.9 57.9 
Norwich Union Ind., N. ¥............. 1,275,182 26.4 7.1 0.8 1.9 49.4 
Ocean Ace. & Guar. N. Y...........: 2,459,384 27.2 11.1 0.8 2.1 7.3 
Penn Dien. Te Fo ccavesecesesevess 1,256,091 80.0 7.6 0.9 2.2 52.4 
PES -Aieie Bs Bucesececacevesce«e 2,601,681 20.0 6.9 0.4 2.4 43.5 
ne Ss By Beecvecseistecoeecs 4,161,296 5.2 0.2 1.0 41.2 7.2 
St..Paul Indem., St. Paul.............: 1,142,335 1.9 2.4 2.8 46.1 — 8.0 
Southern Surety, N. Y..........0se0-. 2,438,647 7.9 1.1 2.4 56.0 —27.0 
Standard Acc., Detroit..............- 6,735,436 5.1 0.9 2.0 46.1 5.9 
Standard Surety & Cas., N. Y........ 221,825 21.6 2.7 2.4 77.0 —35.9 
Cs Ue Beek eecciecstiaseséoce 1,376,768 8.7 2.1 3.4 48.3 2.2 
Transportation Ind., N. Y............ 510,903 ’ 15.2 0.8 2.5 55.1 —34.5 
Travelers Ind., Hartford.............- 442,205 23.0 9.3 1.5 2.2 46.7 3.5 
Travelers Ins., Hartford.............- 18,039,948 24.5 7.6 1.3 2.3 44.7 — 7.2 
Union Indem., New Orleans.......... 3,156,542 23.6 12.4 0.4 1.9 60.0 — 4.6 
ww ED Ms Te Bes cncdeseses: 392,533 28.4 4.4 0.1 1.6 39.1 13.6 
Lh Ei. Mbcnoebedestcteceses ees 3,659,190 17.2 7.2 0.4 2.6 47.9 —16.0 
Ss. F. & eres 7,694,330 23.7 8.3 0.2 1.9 49.7 . 
U; ain Me Mandeciccoeutunateous 910,187 21.2 8.3 0.1 0.3 39.4 
WPGNEES BGs Es Bécccesnctenisicas 84,235 27.4 —0.6 0.1 2.1 33.5 
We Gin Es Moccdecesbodecduses 405,206 18.2 3.2 4.1 54.2 
Ge Wy Ga oo lecedadevccecess 3,943,886 25.6 0.3 2.0 49.2 
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Companies Operating in New York State in 1930— 


Workman’s Compensation 








RATIOS TO PREMIUMS EARNED 





Investi- Acqui- Net 
gation sition General Gain 
and Adjust- andField Adminis- Inspection Taxes, or Loss 
ment Supervision trative and Bureau Licenses Total From 
Z PREMIUMS Losses Expenses Expenses Expenses Expenses and Fees Expenses Under- 
COMPANY EARNE Incurred Incurred Incurred Incurred Incurred Incurred Incurred writing 
$ % % % % % % 
Pe Se ee 77,394 34.5 1.3 23.9 16.3 Py o 52.5 13.0 
Aetna Cas. & Sur., Hartford.......... 17,170 —33.7 24.1 22.0 6.0 1.6 4.1 57.8 75.9 
Aetna Life, Hartford................0. 8,831,535 62.6 12.1 19.2 11.4 3.1 2.5 48.2 —10.9 
Alliance Cas. Co., Phila............... 653,720 95.5 10.3 23.6 8.7 3.2 2.7 48.5 —44.0 
Amer. Automobile, St. Louis.......... 13,003 111.3 7.7 41.0 8.1 0.4 3.2 60.4 —71.7 
Amer. Employers, Boston.............. 1,487,265 79.4 7.4 18.8 10.2 1.3 2.6 40.3 —19.7 
Amer. Motorists, Chicago............. 1,390,321 57.3 7.1 4.5 5.8 3.3 2.3 23.0 19.7 
Be, SE EE Bitindccccacsnskasaees 226,124 18.6 ee 7.5 6.6 2.6 2.1 18.8 62.5 
Bee TG, Ts Bec kinns vccsenvseccne 187,834 100.1 8.7 34.5 22.5 1.6 4.1 71.4 —71.5 
Bankers Indem., Newark.............. 414,400 52.4 14.5 25.7 20.8 4.8 2.4 68.2 —20.6 
oo. ll Oe, eee 67,999 90.3 5.5 23.9 20.0 1.8 6.1 57.4 —47.7 
Century Indem. Co., Hartford......... 1,305,164 76.3 11.6 25.2 10.6 8.1 2.3 52.8 —29.1 
Cees Ge, Gg. TRI ccccccsccscs 25,784 64.9 10.3 17.0 17.7 1.7 3.0 49.7 —14.6 
Coes Gm, Gs Bia. He. cccccccccccce 1,180,631 16.7 12.4 21.2 10.2 2.0 2.2 48.0 —24.7. 
Commerce Cas. Co., Glens Falls....... 88,795 67.2 5.6 38.4 7.2 3.0 2.9 57.1 —24.3 
Commercial Cas. Co., Newark......... 2,237,754 77.1 13.6 18.8 12.6 2.4 2.7 50.1 —27.2 
Concord Cas. & Sur., N. Y............ 48,302 48.4 15.3 29.6 64.2 1.3 2.8 113.2 —61.6 
Cee Oe OS DR, Be, Mov cccscvcccccs 69,751 157.7 4.7 45.9 30.3 1.2 3.3 85.5 —143.2 
Constitution Ind., Phila................ 607,523 92.5 14.9 28.7 19.6 3.4 4.3 70.9 —63.4 
Continental Cas., Chicago............. 1,717,268 60.6 10.7 18.2 8.0 5.4 2.5 44.8 — 6.4 
i Mictcccghvesssednctut 1,018,238 74.5 7.3 16.5 9.2 2.7 1.3 37.0 —11.4 
Employers Liab. Assur., Boston....... 11,433,679 64.9 10.6 17.1 9.0 1.5 2.9 41.1 — 6.0 
Employers Reins., K. C................ 523,215 68.5 1.0 18.1 8.0 0.5 4.4 32.1 — 0.7 
European Genl. Reins., N. Y........... 9,280 21.5 3.6 2.5 sete ad 2.7 8.9 69.6 
RS SE et hosdde wdlaeeededeeacen 172,438 27.6 0.8 8.6 12.6 0.2 1.6 23.9 48.5 
Federal 7? 0 eee 772,875 76.8 6.8 35.7 14.3 1.8 2.7 61.3 —38.1 
Oe Gs, BUS Min 6o6neegecesscevces . 6,526,012 75.2 8.3 20.5 6.6 1.9 1.9 39.2 —14.3 
Firemens Fund Ind., N. tii «shes tale 3,116 93.1 53.2 310.4 814.3 54.9 68.9 1301.7 —1294.7 
First Reins., Hartford er errr et 2,759 ee re 18.7 11.6 motel 2.7 33.1 66.9 
Franklin Surety, Ps Mibacsdedéeescssves 55,102 86.2 19.7 33.2 33.0 13.8 2.8 102.4 —88.6 
Geek, Bon, F.. @ Bag PRiicccccccccse 4,431,460 61.4 12.0 16.4 6.2 1.8 2.1 38.5 0.1 
Ce Se Wi cececedaenessenccns 443,007 94.1 2.2 16.8 4.8 1.1 —0.7 24.1 —18.2 
Glens Falls Ind., Glens Falls.......... 463,236 52.0 7.3 29.7 9.1 3.1 2.1 51.3 — 3.3 
Glebe Indem., Newark... ..ccccccsccccce 6,892,987 71.3 12.1 18.2 8.1 1.9 2.4 42.7 —14.0 
Ce Ss Ble Man eccsscccecsads 1,324,853 58.1 11.4 18.3 17.2 4.0 1.7 52.6 —10.7 
Guardian Cas. Co., Buffalo............ 501,081 77.7 16.3 13.1 13.0 1.0 1.3 44.7 —22.4 
Hartford Acc. & Ind., Hartford....... 7,803,212 77.1 10.4 17.2 10.6 3.0 1.6 42.8 —19.9 
PE Dg Bee Beeccncvasseccesscce 56,333 112.0 22.8 86.9 42.6 20.6 6.2 179.0 —191.1 
Indem. Ins. Co. of N. A., Phila.. . 8,552,587 79.2 14.5 17.0 14.1 2.6 2.2 50.4 —29.6 
Min Piidscsndesdkeieeebianwes 1,915,919 50.8 13.4 18.5 12.3 2.5 2.2 48.8 0.4 
International Reins., Los Angeles...... 1,121,959 64.6 11.3 26.0 3.7 asa 1.7 42.6 — 7.2 
as Gee. Th. Menseceniastsvcesecses 862,808 59.0 9.2 22.4 15.1 3.4 1.7 51.7 —10.8 
London Guar. & Acc., N. Y...........+. 2,888,830 61.7 11.8 17.8 10.7 2.1 2.2 44.6 — 6.3 
London & Lancashire, Hartford....... 460,322 73.4 9.7 18.7 14.9 0.7 2.5 46.6 —19.9 
SS a iit ncheeees onee 785,479 66.9 7.1 10.4 9.5 2.1 3.7 32.8 0.3 
EE SE, ns bc cacketcsceccees 8,734,845 69.8 10.3 18.0 7.5 3.1 2.1 41.0 —10.8 
Mass. Bond. & Ins., Boston........... 1,352,305 61.8 9.5 18.8 8.6 3.4 3.0 43.3 — 5.1 p 
Merchants Indem., N. -Y............0.. 3,534 206.6 —12.6 —15.8 15.0 ors 7.7 —5.6 —100.9 
Metropolitan Cas., Newark............ 1,859,780 78.6 12.1 18.0 15.0 5.1 2.0 52.2 —30.8 
es. Dn cde dies ss ceucees 121,048 65.7 10.3 15.0 6.7 3.9 2.1 38.0 — 3.7 
New Amsterdam Cas., Balt............ 3,041,844 77.3 13.5 18.1 8.1 1.6 2.1 43.4 —20.7 
N. J. Fid. & P. G., Newark........... 342,556 64.9 9.0 18.2 8.8 1.1 2.2 39.3 — 4.2 
AN S, ) aes 111,158 114.8 7.6 14.3 17.5 1.9 1.9 43.2 —58.0 
ee” ee ee 1,207,475 60.8 12.7 16.6 12.5 2.0 1.9 45.7 — 6.4 
Norwich Union i 3 Se 784,226 70.7 8.7 18.7 10.3 2.1 1.8 41.6 —12.2 
Ocean Acc. & Guar., N. Y............. 3,671,622 64.0 13.5 20.4 11.2 1.6 2.1 48.8 —12.8 
Pe DOS Ds Resscccscscnsacsas 693,706 64.6 9.4 21.0 10.2 2.2 2.1 44.9 — 9.5 
SE Ng. By Ducc ese svetkocevasene 3,965,191 62.5 7.8 16.7 8.9 2.3 11 36.8 0.7 
Ot. Punl TeGem., Ot. Pal... o......0 127,198 113.9 12.4 30.9 2.0 3.6 3.9 52.8 —66.7 
on arr 3,699,712 76.6 9.7 19.3 10.2 1.9 2.3 43.4 —20.0 
Standard Ace., Detroit...........0000. 3,932,622 50.1 10.6 18.9 10.2 3.2 1.9 44.8 5.1 
Standard Sur. & Cas., N. Y............ 329,445 66.9 13.2 16.7 15.3° 5.1 1.9 52.2 —19.1 
— gS Ee rT 262,267 62.1 11.0 18.1 9.2 2.2 3.9 44.5 — 6.6 
Transportation Ind., N. Y............. 24,006 —145.6 62.0 —40.3 43.0 9.4 —10.7 63.4 —109.4 
Travelers Ins., Hartford............... 19,762,519 70.2 8.2 17.7 11.1 5.5 2.2 44.7 —14.9 
Union Indem., New Orleans........... 3,066,815 61.0 10.8 17.0 12.3 1.4 2.1 43.6 — 4.6 : 
i i Be Besecéaccaneese 75,927 ” 111.8 1.4 20.8 5.1 2.1 2.3 31.7 —43.5 \ 
fo SS aera 2,056,265 72.6 13.9 17.1 11.0 3.2 2.6 47.8 —20.4 
i ce i Mn cckeaudieaece-ws ews 10,987,031 72.7 8.8 17.3 7.8 2.0 1.8 37.7 —10.4 
4  %} Sareea 3,196 74.0 —4.3 14.9 64.9 es —55.7 19.8 6.1 
Me NE, GURRI 0 6o occ ccccctcecs 4,856,791 61.9 11.4 18.1 7.8 3.9 2.1 43.3 — 5.2 
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to 0.28 for females. Cancer of the 
esophagus increased from 5.12 to 6.23 
for males and from 1.46 to 1.83 for 
females. Cancer of the stomach in- 
creased from 16.7 to 23.7 for males, 
and from 13.3 to 16.4 for females. 
Cancer of the liver, 1911-20-1929 de- 
creased from 8.7 to 5.2 for males and 
from 9.8 to 5.1 for females. Cancer 
of the gall bladder, 1911-20-1929 in- 
creased from 0.6 to 0.9 for males and 
from 1.2 to 1.8 for females. Cancer 
of the mesentery and peritoneum de- 
creased from 0.8 to 0.4 for males and 
decreased from 1.6 to 0.7 for females. 
Cancer of the intestines increased from 
6.4 to 13.4 for males and from 7.2 to 
13.9 for females. Cancer of the rectum 
increased from 8.0 to 10.8 for males, 
and from 5.6 to 5.8 for females. 
Cancer of the ovary and fallopian tube 
increased from 1.9 to 4.1. Cancer of 
the uterus, 1911-20-1929 decreased from 
17.4 to 15.0. Cancer of the breast 
increased from 0.15 to 0.18 for males 
and from 15.8 to 19.6 for females. 
Rodent ulcer increased from 0.67 in 
1911-20 to 0.95 in 1929 for males and 
from 0.48 to 0.5 for females. Cancer 
of the penis decreased from 0.66 in 
1911-20 to 0.57 in 1929. Cancer of the 
scrotum increased from 0.24 in 1911-20 
to 0.27 in 1929. Other skin cancer in- 
creased from 1.76 in 1911-20 to 1.82 in 
1929 for males and decreased from 1.09 
to 1.07 for females. Cancer of the 
larynx increased from 2.39 in 1911-20 
to 3.14 in 1929 for males and from 0.6 
to 0.76 for females. Cancer of the lung 
increased from 1.02 in 1901-10 to 3.34 
for males and from 0.7 to 1.19 for 
females. Cancer of the pancreas in- 
creased from 1.45 to 3.03 for males and 
from 1.18 to 2.0 for females. Cancer 
of the kidney and suprarenals increased 
from 0.84 to 1.32 for males and from 
0.76 to 0.96 for females. Cancer of the 
bladder increased from 2.82 in 1911-20 
to 3.23 in 1929 for males and from 
0.97 to 1.23 for females. Cancer of 
the prostate increased from 1.18 to 
5.64. Cancer of the testis increased 
from 0.49 in 1911-20 to 0.52 in 1929. 
Cancer of the bones increased from 
1.57 in 1911-20 to 1.76 in 1929 for males 
and from 1.2 to 1.46 for females. Can- 
cer of the mediastinum increased from 
0.8 to 1.2 for males and from 0.45 to 
0.56 for females. 

The foregoing results for England 
and Wales are more or less in con- 
formity with the data for both sexes 
for the United States. Unfortunately 
the Census Office thus far has not pub- 
lished separate figures for males and 
females which are urgently required. 

The literature on cancer is reaching 
enormous proportions, but no one today 


TABLE No. 2—CANCER IN 145 AMERICAN CITIES 





1930— 











cr 1929 —“ Fr — 

Death Rate Death Rate 

Population Deaths per 100,000 Population Deaths per 100,000 
Akron, Cote ee eee 251,413 167 66.4 255,937 156 61.0 
Albany, N Sees étekoens 126,326 189 149.6 127,692 221 173.1 
Allentown, Pa.......... 91,058 111 121.9 92,906 100 107.6 
Altoona, es wwdhid we 80,357 73 90.8 82,465 85 103.1 
EY Se cescnccuees 264,950 200 75.5 271,722 199 73.2 
Atlantic City, N. J...... 64,986 68 104.6 66,489 87 130.8 
Auburn, N. ¥.......... 36,620 117.4 36,665 55 150.0 
Baltimore, Md.......... 799,395 1,069 133.7 806,297 1,072 133.0 
Bayonne, N. J..... 000. 88,021 71.6 89,207 58 65.0 
See 80,356 71 88.4 82,916 76 91.7 
Binghamton, N. Y...... 75,901 100 131.8 76,859 106 137.9 
Birmingham, Ala....... 252,697 180 71.2 260,475 190 72.9 
PUNO, BENE co ccccecee 778,612 1,286 165.2 781,828 1,337 171.0 
Bridgeport, Conn....... 146,472 169 115.4 146,779 167 113.8 
Brockton, Mass......... 63,850 77 120.6 63,597 91 143.1 
ce eted a coe eskeee 568,582 704 123.8 575,088 759 132.0 
CE, Ie sv cccccces 118,561 112 94.5 118,798 115 96.8 
Cee, SEED, an decccces 103,517 109 105.3 105,246 78 74.1 
Charleston, 8. C........ 62,390 45 72.1 61,804 65 105.2 
Chelsea, Mass.......... 45,607 55 120.6 45,862 61 133.0 
CED Sevesacdivaceses 3,324,003 3,544 106.6 3,389,508 3,897 115.0 
i eee 64,926 12 18.5 67,024 15 22.4 
Cincinnati, Ohio........ 447,284 669 149.6 452,130 664 146.9 
Cleveland, Ohio......... 892,392 942 105.6 902,450 980 108.6 
Columbus, Ohio......... 286,403 357 124.6 291,600 381 130.7 
oh 6) SS ee 24,989 46 184.1 25,286 40 158.2 
Covington, Ky.......... 64,617 86 133.1 65,406 80 122.3 
 Minwun¢ ss oene e 252,589 203 80.4 262,443 237 90.3 
Dayton, Ohio......... 197,219 199 100.9 201,920 196 97.1 
Denver. Colo 285,333 428 150.0 288,369 414 143.6 
Des Moines, Iowa....... 141,307 173 122.4 142,869 178 124.6 
Detroit, BEIM... ccccess 1,520,653 1,123 73.8 1,576,124 1,140 72.3 
Dh Ms cceecccece 101,264 133 131.3 01,511 143 140.9 
E. St. Louis, Ill........ 73,788 49 66.4 74,516 52 69.8 
Elizabeth, N. J......... 113,130 93 82.2 114,956 92 80.0 
Sh Mhe6 san ceens 100,493 75 74.6 102,907 82 79.7 
i, Mis 6nenée-e 0:0 a 114,215 156 136.6 116,409 132 113.4 
Evansville, Bice wseees 100,929 100 99.1 102,578 123 119.9 
Fall River, Mass....... 115,393 156 135.2 114,857 126 109.7 
i Ds aswiaccene se 151,449 95 62.7 157,749 89 56.4 
Ft. Wayne, iisstenewe 112,741 132 117.1 115,498 136 117.8 
Ft. Worth, Tex......... 159,017 112 70.4 164,547 100 60.8 
Fresno, Cal............ 51,936 54 104.0 52,657 45 85.5 
Grand Rapids, Mich..... 166,192 174 104.7 169,198 184 108.7 
St ins 6 caeneeec ves 96,931 51 52.6 101,305 51 50.3 
Hamtramck, Mich...... 55,674 13 23.4 56,417 15 26.6 
Harrisburg, Pa......... 79,993 100 125.0 80,422 107 133.0 
Hartford, Conn......... 162,511 169 104.0 164,090 163 98.7 
Haverhill, Mass........ 48,835 69 141.3 48,303 62 128.4 
Highland Park, Mich.... 52,456 24 45.8 53,083 35 65.9 
DEGRGMOM, Be. Geccccccccs 59,464 47 79.0 58,548 45 76.9 
DEED, Dv ccscocsews 282,377 184 65.2 297,335 182 61.2 
Indianapolis, Ind....... 360,279 431 119.6 365,130 392 107.4 
Jackson, Mich.......... 54,654 72 131.7 55,315 77 139.2 
Jacksonville, Fla....... 126,594 122 96.4 130,282 121 92.9 
Jersey City, N. J....... 314,573 318 101.1 317,254 352 111.0 
Johnstown, Pa.......... 66,994 73 109.0 66,959 59 88.1 
Kalamazoo, Mich....... 54,292 66 121.6 54,903 68 123.9 
Kansas City, Kan...... 120,253 123 102.3 122,261 92 75.2 
Kansas City, Mo........ 393,393 526 133.5 401,217 505 125.9 
Knoxville, Tenn........ 103,629 80 77.2 106,346 80 75.2 
Lakewood, Ohio........ 68,275 57 83.5 71,069 40 56.3 
SO, Esse scsceee 76,755 86 112.0 78,800 93 118.0 
Lawrence, Mass........ 85,273 69 80.9 84,326 77 91.3 
Lincoln, Neb........... 74,300 88 118.4 76,337 104 136.2 
Long Beach, Cal........ 135,317 163 120.5 143,709 168 116.9 
Los Angeles, Cal. --» 1,186,649 1,498 126.2 1,250,857 1,703 136.1 
Louisville, Ky.......... 301,800 352 116.6 08,843 366 118.5 
DE Mn ncctecess 100,513 121 120.4 9,224 107 107.8 
Di, Ds 6eneeseaws 102,074 104 101.9 102,382 92 89.9 
McKeesport, Pa......... 54,02 38 70.3 54,782 39 71.2 
ES Mie ch eden & 0-0 53,765 41 76.3 54,846 40 74.3 
Manchester, N. H...... 76,835 68 88.5 76,672 96 125.2 
Massillon, Ohio......... 25,703 13 50.6 26,574 24 90.3 
Memphis, Tenn......... 246,084 276 112.2 254,898 260 102.0 
OO SS ee 103,671 75 72.3 111,471 80 71.8 
Milwaukee, Wis........ 568,839 591 103.9 580,596 642 110.6 
Minneapolis, Minn...... 457,846 654 142.8 465,979 739 158.6 
Dh Miche deccoees 67,627 73 107.9 68,348 68 99.5 
Nashville, Tenn......... 150.842 166 110.0 154,263 137 88.8 
Newark, es ok ww a 440,174 476 108.1 442,874 500 112.9 
New Bedford, Mass..... 112,971 126 111.5 112,104 111 99.0 
New Britain, Conn...... 67,448 53 78.6 68,304 54 79.1 
New Haven, Conn...... 162,613 269 165.4 162,621 263 161.7 
New Orleans, La....... 453,206 606 133.7 460,152 644 140.0 
Newton, Mass..... igi 63,781 63 98.8 65,647 70 100.6 
Newport, 7 Saree 27,671 43 155.4 27,399 50 182.5 
POO BOE CURR. oc cece: 6,861,299 7,848 114.4 6,991,957 8,125 116.2 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.... 73,541 45 61.2 75,939 57 75.1 
+, rs 128,640 102 79.3 129,994 83 63.8 
CN, Cs cccccccces 278,790 324 116.2 285,372 362 126.9 
EE, Ok Mendéstocine 35,235 34 96.5 5,44 35 98.8 
 Ciils wceeveroes 73,693 114 154.7 76,676 112 146.1 
i Me Minas oee an #0 62,977 60 95.3 62,88 72 114.5 
Paterson, NW. J........; 138,307 204 147.5 138,563 198 142.9 
Pawtucket, R. I........ 76,142 81 106.4 77,394 72 93.0 
POOGEE, Ebosccerse nwa 102,730 110 107.1 105,531 111 105.2 
Petersburg, Va......... 28,618 22 76.9 28.366 9 31.7 
Philadelphia, Pa........ 1,941,076 2,468 - 127.1 1,953,423 2,461 126.0 
Pittsburgh, Pa......... 691,152 706 102.1 701,974 719 102.4 
Pittsfield, Mass......... 49,058 57 116.2 49,827 77 154.5 
Portiand, Me........... 70,688 132 186.7 70,837 138 194.8 
Portland, Ore.......... 299,290 414 138.3 303,606 471 155.1 
Portsmouth, Va........ 45,894 33 71.9 45,000 32 71.1 
Providence, R. I....... 251,788 397 157.7 253,282 402 158.7 
PO CD actecccudes 49,563 39 78.7 50,248 47 93.5 
DE, Miia Gaescovess 38,990 49 126.0 39,507 59 150.1 
Quincy, Mass.......... 70,116 63 89.9 72,457 69 95.2 


(Continued on next page) 
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TABLE No. 2—Continued 

1929 — 1930 — 

Death Rate Death Rate 

Population Deaths per 100,000 Population Deaths per 100,000 
ee 66,849 75 112.2 67,718 95 140.3 
ee 110,910 110 99.2 111,239 99 89.0 
i a eee 182,051 189 103.8 183,144 174 95.0 
SUE, Bes, Bevececess 325,618 431 132.4 328,762 485 146.9 
ie cae éN2 es 0% 84,290 94 111.5 86,252 94 109.0 
PL, amas © 6 04:00. 67,781 71 104.7 69,564 62 89.1 
Sacramento, Cal........ 91,587 149 162.7 94,290 162 171.8 
Se BM ass c ccc ces 818,146 1,128 137.9 822,909 1,187 144.2 
ee eee 268,737 327 121.7 272,320 335 130.4 
a a ae 43,289 60 138.6 43,369 43 99.1 
Salt Lake City, Utah.... 138,260 156 112.8 140,381 161 114.7 
San Antonio, Tex....... 226,093 223 98.6 232,905 224 96.6 
Si > ae 145,337 221 152.1 152,826 223 145.9 
San Francisco, Cal 624,467 1,004 160.8 636,866 1,328 208.5 
a eae 84,886 77 90.7 85,058 73 85.8 
Schenectady, N. Y...... 95,155 122 128.2 95,832 125 130.4 
Seattle, Wash...... 361,672 473 130.8 366,552 546 149.0 
Somerville, Mass 103.066 86 83.4 104,116 90 86.4 
Spokane, Wash......... 114,659 163 142.2 115,735 146 126.2 
EE, Bisa ccsccces 70,878 130 183.4 72,109 100 138.7 
Springfield, Mass 148,320 211 142.3 150,289 203 135.1 
Springfield, Ohio . no 8 ene 68,127 69 101.3 68,894 78 113.2 
Be DE Buse oncces 206 ast 280 135.7 210,053 264 125.7 
Sh. Cs: wecccewe 158 149.0 107,014 165 154.2 
SE, Es Raw esvecscs 103 105.8 102,124 84 82.3 
Terre Haute, Ind....... 81 128.8 62,544 69 110.3 
SE, GEE wadccescces 332 115.7 291,643 318 109.0 
TOG, BOs ccccccccce 70 111.1 64,397 105 163.1 
TE, Ee Gen ecccceccs 189 153.6 123,437 148 119.9 
OSS re 140 192.5 72,784 109 149.8 
Utiesm, NN. Fu... .scccese 142 140.4 101,884 124 121.7 
Washington, D. C...... 637 131.9 487,824 667 136.9 
Wheeling, W. Va....... 73 119.2 61,763 83 134.4 
Winston-Salem, N. C.... 73,190 36 49.2 75,800 33 43.5 
Worcester, . ee 194,099 223 114.9 195,609 236 120.6 
Yonkers, N. Y..........- 131,963 106 80.3 135,309 93 68.7 
Youngstown, Yond eae 167,072 124 74.2 170, 726 142 83.2 
38 3.497, 355 44,204 114.8 39,195,513 45,959 117.3 








can pretend to more than a superficial 
acquaintance with the whole subject, 
which perhaps is best illustrated by 
the new American Journal of Cancer 
research, of which a second number 
was issued during April, a volume of 
1234 pages, reviewing briefly an im- 
mense number of highly specialized 
contributions. Of new books on cancer 
there is no end and no two authors can 
be said to be in entire agreement on 
even the most essential facts which 
enter into the question of causation, 
treatment and cure. There is, however, 
a growing belief that cancer should be 
looked upon as a public health problem 
and that it should be made a notifiable 
disease. At present we know practical- 
ly nothing regarding cancer cases for 
public health purposes until they are 
terminated by death. If cancer were a 
notifiable disease, the treatment of the 
patient would become a matter of 
record and control measures would un- 
questionably become much more effec- 
tive. 


Standardized Research Data 


Thus far publicity methods to inter- 
est the public in early diagnosis and 
early treatment of the disease have 
been far from generally successful al- 
though much good has unquestionably 
been achieved. But regardless of world 
wide activity in behalf of the search 
for a cancer cause or a cancer cure, 
the general mortality from the disease 


*On the basis of 24,250 deaths analyzed 
by known duration of the disease, the aver- 
age was 17.6 months for both sexes com- 
bined, or 15.6 months for males and 19.4 
months for females. 
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continues to rise in all civilized coun- 
tries. Unfortunately as yet details 
concerning cancer mortality are avail- 
able for only a few nations. There is 
a most urgent need that the new meth- 
od of presenting the facts for more 
than thirty different forms of cancer 
should be generally adopted by all 
countries so that a comparison of the 
local incidence may be more scientific 
and conclusive. The variations to be 
found are highly suggestive of local 
causative factors or conditions which 
must have their origin in habits, diet, 
occupation, etc., which are ascertain- 
able. It is only of recent years that 
the occupational cancers have been at- 
tracting attention and much of value 
has been learned regarding local 
causation in a few particular indus- 
tries. But progress on the whole has 
been slow and methods of treatment 
are still largely confined to radical 
operations or radium and X-ray ther- 
apy which are costly and often not 
available to the patient. The average 
known duration of the disease previous 
to death is about eighteen months for 
both sexes combined, being somewhat 
longer in the case of women than of 
men.* An immense amount of good 
would result if this period could be re- 
duced, or in other words if cancer cases 
could receive earlier qualified treat- 
ment than, as a rule, is the case at the 
present time, and this implies the es- 
tablishment of a large number of 
cancer clinics for diagnostic purposes, 
and of special cancer institutions in a 
position to furnish the best possible 
treatment in the light of the modern 
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conception of the disease. 
faith is placed in radium and X-ray 


Increasing 


treatment but it is not sufficient to 
make radium available to the patient 
unless it is administered by a radio- 
logist thoroughly trained for the pur- 
pose and competent to administer the 
correct dosage. 


Better Treatment Required 

For the time being the hope for 
the future in the direction of a reduc- 
tion in the cancer death rate lies chief- 
ly in the realization of more successful 
methods of treatment. It is idle to 
speak of the prevention of cancer in 
any measurable number of cases in 
view of the long duration of the dis- 
ease and its probable connection with 
ingrained habits of life favorable to 
the development of malignant growths. 
What is most urgently required is more 
information regarding the determinable 
results of the different forms of treat- 
ment, necessitating the following up of 
treated cases with rigorous impartiality 
for a number of years. The results as 
reported at the present time are, as 
a rule, too limited in number to justify 
entirely definite conclusions. This ob- 
jective, of course, presupposes a better 
training of a large number of phy- 
sicians in cancer therapeutics for it 
goes without saying that the average 
medical practitioner at the present time 
is often woefully ignorant of funda- 
mental cancer facts essential for the 
earliest definite diagnosis and advice 
as to the best course of treatment to be 
followed. Even granting that the crude 
cancer mortality statistics are far from 
being a conclusive index of the actual 
facts of the situation, they are never- 
theless highly suggestive and place 
cancer at present as the second or third 
leading cause of death in our American 
urban life. 


Scores Time Wasters 


GREENSBORO, June 8.—An_ unusual 
feature of an agency sales and con- 
servation conference held by the Jef- 
ferson Standard Life Company on June 
5 for 50 home office agency represen- 
tatives was a talk by W. Raymond 
Taylor, professor of dramatics in the 
State College for Women, who bluntly 
presented the prospect’s viewpoint of 
insurance salesman manner’ and 
manners. 

Professor Taylor said he had no 
patience with the time-wasting of some 
life insurance agents. He wants a 
definite, concrete proposition of the 
facts, he wants business straight from 
the shoulder and quickly presented. He 
declared he won’t buy from a time- 
waster even though he knows he needs 
more insurance protection but is glad 
to receive the man who will talk busi- 
ness. 
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Don’t ines This Chance! 


‘When a million dol- 
lar a month producer 
puts in writing how he 
does it so that any 
reader can adopt his 
methods, surely this 
is an opportunity not 
to be overlooked by 
any life insurance 
salesman. This is 


what 


titled— 


SUPER-SELLING with ROGGE 


Mr. Rogge has put in this book reproductions 
of the cards he uses in his work, 
ters he has found most effective, articles he 
and his associates have written for the insurance 
press, and discussions of his methods by such 
men as Shaemas O’Sheel and “Ad Man” Davison. 
It offers a complete course on selling “big busi- 

” 
ness. 


Price per copy $3 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 W. 39th St., New York 


Rogge has done and 
it is all available in 
the new book en- 


Charles P. 


the sales let- 
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Are Casualty Reserves 


Adequate ? 


(Continued from page 7) 

The solution of this problem is not 
at all difficult. We must admit there 
is no standard by which we can value 
the policy of casualty insurance com- 
panies in the same manner as life 
insurance policies are valued, but the 
standard rates as promulgated by the 
conference companies have invariably 
proved to be sound and conservative. 
It would not be an impossible task to 
determine a percentage of deviation 
for any cut-rate company and then 
charge a deficiency reserve to bring 
the unearned premium reserve up to 
standard. This would be a guarantee 
to the policyholders that their contracts 
would be carried out in full. It would 
be necessary to revise the convention 
blank to provide for such a deficiency 
reserve. 

It might be true, however, in some 
cases that a company could show a 
loss and expense ratio low enough to 
relieve it from any such extra reserve, 
but the company without experience or 
an adequate exposure should without 
question be compelled to carry an un- 
earned premium reserve at least equal 
to some recognized standard. 

Treating the subject from a purely 
scientific basis, all examiners and au- 
ditors should examine the experience 
of the company carefully to determine 
the adequacy of the unearned premium 
reserve. As an example: If the com- 
pany should show a loss ratio of, let 
us say, 60 per cent, an acquisition 
cost of 35 per cent and an overhead 
eost of 25 per cent or a total of 120 
per cent, then it can readily be seen 
that an unearned premium reserve 
based upon the rates charged by the 
company has little, if any, margin of 
safety. It is true that if the company 
should immediately reduce its expense 
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or loss ratio, the reserves shown in 
their balance sheet might be adequate 
to carry out the policy contracts. With 
the older companies it is also true that 
there is a large item of interest in- 
come which might overbalance an un- 
derwriting ioss of this kind, but we 
are not concerned with the operation 
of the old and tried companies. The 
problem is invariably with the new 
companies which are trying to go 
counter to the old and tried methods. 
There is nothing in the present laws 
of the various States to prevent a com- 
pany from putting up an unearned 
premium reserve on rates which might 
be cut, let us say, 50 per cent from 
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conference rates. In such a case the 
unearned premium reserve would be 
one-half of the reserve carried by the 
conference companies, but yet such a 
company could show legal solvency. 
No one can, by the widest stretch of 
imagination, maintain that any such 
company would ever be able to live up 
to its contractual obligations to its 
policyholders. 

The situation is further complicated 
in the determination of the claim re- 
serve for liability losses, or the so- 
called “Schedule P” on the convention 
blank. If we determine such reserves 
by taking 60 per cent of the earned 

(Concluded on page 40) 














Stifle that Yawn! || 


This is just a reminder. 


Summer is here and ambition in many 
instances slumps more sharply than a 
worthless stock. That’s human nature. 
Heat and hard work are frequently 
found to be out of tune. 


But, remember this. 


salesmen are basking in the cool and 
shady nooks, others will be out there 
trying and selling millions of dollars 
worth of business. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America} 


Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


While some 
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General Agent 
Contracts 


Available for 


General Insurance Firms 


in 
Ohio, Michigan and Indiana 


Write for Information 


Philadelphia Life Insurance 


C ompany 
111 NOR‘ {i BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ORGANIZED VISUAL 
SELLING KIT 


The enormous advantages of Organized Presenta- 
tions and of Visual Selling Material are no longer 
questioned. 


The Visual Selling Kit used by field men of the 
Federal Reserve Life contains, among other material, 
complete organized visual sales presentations for: 
(1) Clean-Up Fund; (2) Family Income; (3) Educa- 
tional Provision; and (4) Retirement Income. 


The proper use of such material is explained 
thoroughly at the REGIONAL AGENCY MEETINGS, 
regularly scheduled at strategic points in Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Indiana and Illinois. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Kansas City, Kansas 


Mr. Frank M. Hayes, Vice-President-Agency Director. 
Federal Reserve Life Insurance Co., Kansas City, Kan. 

Sir: I am interested in joining a progressive Agency 
Organization and will appreciate further information about 
your Organized Visual Selling Kit, Regional Agency Meet- 
ings and other modern Agency plans. 


Sincerely, 





























It’s Not Surprising 


There is nothing strange about the success of a 
Peoria Life agent. He is first given a thorough 
course of instruction in insurance and salesman- 
ship. He has policy contracts that embrace every 
attractive feature of modern life insurance: Disabil- 
ity and double indemnity, liberal policies for im- 
paired risks, participating and non-participating plans, 
specially designed contracts for special needs such 
as retirement income, business protection and the 
popular family income * enefit. 

His prospects include women on equal terms with 
men, and children of any age from birth. He re- 
ceives liberal commissions on the business he writes. 
An experienced staff gives him personal training and 
help—not only at the start, but continuously and 
frequently thereafter. An interesting agency pro- 
gram inspires his sustained enthusiasm and stimu- 
lates his most profitable efforts. 

He realizes that he is a part of one of the coun- 
try’s most progressive and rapidly growing legal re- 
serve companies, that desirable openings in its or- 
ganization are filled from its own agency ranks, 
that it is gerninely and practically interested in 
his making good. 

Is it surprising that Peoria Life men are happy 
and successful? 


PEORIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Peoria, Illinois 
































The Formula of 


Success 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, 
everyday language. The facts can be simply 
stated. People need to be told about life in- 

surance by one who knows life insurance and its 
adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and 
courage who will work systematically and plainly 
state the facts of life insurance service will be 
Masters of their craft and successful. 

THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YorRK, with its long 
history of increasing success, offers opportunity. It 
writes Annuities and all Standard forms of life in- 
surance. Disability and Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite ser- 
vice for Field Representatives and for Policyholders. 








Those contemplating engaging in life insurance 
field work as a career of broad service and personal 
achievement are invited to apply to 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY | 


of New York 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 
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California Companies 
to Consolidate 





Stock of Western States Life Will 
Be Acquired by California 
State Life 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., June 11.—The 
California State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which has its home office in Sac- 
ramento, will acquire the stock of 
Western States Life Insurance Com- 
pany of San Francisco and the busi- 
ness of these two great insurance com- 
panies will be joined under a single 
management according to an announce- 
ment by President Kruse of California 
State Life today. The formal agree- 
ment for the acquisition of Western 
States Life stock was finally executed 
in San Francisco yesterday. A _ sub- 
stantial cash payment was deposited by 
California State Life which with the 
agreement to purchase is held by the 
American Trust Company as escrow 
agent until the necessary legal phases 
of the transaction may be completed. 
Approximately $6,500,000 has been set 
as the value of Western States Life 
stock which will be acquired. The 
price is part in cash and part stock. 
The California State Life is to pay $40 
cash and one-half share of its stock 
for each share of Western States. The 
business of both companies will be con- 
solidated as soon as possible under the 
management and direction of the board 
of directors of California State Life. 


It is planned to elect five members of 
the board of Western States to the di- 
rectorate of California State Life which 
will increase the latter board to 27 
members. When this consolidation 
takes place the company will have ap- 
proximately $270,000,000 insurance in 
force with $45,000,000 admitted assets. 


According to the annual statements 
of the companies as of Dec. 31, 1930, 
Western States Life had $158,612,425 
insurance in force and $24,962,044 of 
assets, while California State Life 
showed $108,076,000 insurance in force 
and $18,702,000 of assets. This will 
make California State Life one of the 
largest life insurance companies main- 
taining headquarters west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

It is planned by California State Life 
to increase its capital stock from $750,- 
000 to $1,750,000, and this proposal 





(Concluded on page 24) 
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INCREASE OF 174%, PER CENT 
OVER 1930 


Applications for new insurance re- 
ceived by the New York Life Insurance 
Company during May amounted to 
$90,900,000, an increase of 17% per cent 
over the $77,341,000 total for May, 1930. 
This is the largest volume applied for 
in any month since August, 1930, and 
exceeds the monthly average of busi- 
ness for the last five months of 1930 
by over 30 per cent. 

Almost every section of the United 
States and Canada was _ represented 
among the applications which were 
from nearly 25,000 men and women in 
amounts varying from $1,000 to $400,- 
000. 

THMIUUUOUVNOUNDOUUUEUULUL LULU 


Pacific States Life Acquires 
Another Company 


Purchases Controlling Interest of 
Farmers Life of Denver 

Controlling interest in the Farmers 
Life of Denver, has been purchased by 
the Pacific States Life of Hollywood, 
Cal., according to announcement of 
President W. L. Vernon of latter com- 
pany. The Farmers Life is an old line 
legal reserve institution organized in 
1911, with an authorized capital of 
$1,000,000. Assets of the company are 
given as $3,466,070, insurance in force, 
$15,619,463, and premium income at 
$349,035. The addition of the company 
to the fleet now controlled by the Pacific 
States Life will mean that the latter 
will have a total of $45,000,000 of life 
insurance in force. 





During recent years the Pacific 
States has purchased a controlling in- 
terest in the following companies: 
Union National Life of Kansas City, 
Elkhorn Life of Nebraska, Western 
Casualty of Denver, Sierra Nevada 
Life and Casualty of Oakland, Cal., 
Phenix National Life of Arizona, 
Fidelity Reserve of Nebraska and the 
Liberty National Life of Missouri. 





SIXTY-FOUR PER CENT GAIN 


The outstanding increase in life in- 
surance on the Pacific Coast f>y the 
five-month period of this year has been 
made by the San Francisco office of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life. C. W. Peterson, 
manager, reports that his office shows 
a 64 per cent gain in new paid for busi- 
ness as compared to the five-month 
period in 1930. 


May Life Production 
Under 1930 


Industrial Sales Show Increase 
for First Time This 
Year 


NEW YORK, June 15.—New life in- 
surance production in May was 10.7 
per cent less than in May, 1930, as 
compared with an April decrease of 
14.2 per cent from April, 1930. The 
cumulative total of new business for 
the first five months of this year was 
12.3 per cent less than the volume for 
the same period a year ago. Indus- 
trial insurance, which showed decreases 
during each of the first four months of 
1931 in comparison with 1930, showed 
an increase in May of 2.7 per cent over 
the amount for the same month of the 
preceding year. 

These facts are shown by a state- 
ment forwarded today by the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents to 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce for official use. The report ag- 
gregates the figures—exclusive of re- 
vivals, increases and dividend additions 
—of 44 member companies having in 
force 82 per cent of the total insurance 
outstanding in all United States legal 
reserve companies. 

For May, the total new business of 
all classes written by the 44 companies 
was $980,658,000 against $1,097,740,000 
during May of 1930—a decrease of 
10.7 per cent. New Ordinary insur- 
ance amonunted to $672,519,000 against 
$776,394,000—a decrease of 13.4 per 
cent. Industrial insurance amounted 
to $236,294,000 against $230,083,000— 
an increase of 2.7 per cent. Group in- 
surance was $71,845,000 against $91,- 
263,000—a decrease of 21.3 per cent. 

For the five-month period, the total 
new business of these companies was 
$4,833,797,000 this year against $5,- 
512,771,000 last year—a decrease of 
12.3 per cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $3,277,908,000 against 
$3,944,050,000—a decrease of 16.9 per 
cent. Industrial insurance amounted to 
$1,141,106,000 against $1,166,467,000— 
a decrease of 2.2 per cent. Group in- 
surance amounted to $414,783,000 
against $402,254,000—an increase of 
3.1 per cent. 

The new paid-for business written 
during each of the first five months is 
shown in the table on page 26. 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


1 Reliance was the first company to 

© reach a total of $400,000,000 in- 
surance in force . . . without consolidating 
with any other company or engaging in 
group or reinsurance . . . in its first 25 years. 


With nearly $500,000,000 of insur- 
® ance in force and assets exceeding 


3 Though only 28 years old, Reliance 
® ranks 23rd in assets among the 
several hundred American Life Insurance 


companies. 


4 18 years ago, Reliance originated 
® PERFECT PROTECTION ... . the 
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$70,000,000 . . . without consolidation or policy under which Life, Accident and }}930,. 
reinsurance ...in 27 years, Reliance is Health insurance are combined, at lowered [crease i: 
larger than 90% of all American insurance costs, so the policyholder doesn’t “have to stantial 
companies. die to win!” to the f 
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5 Since originating the PERFECT 
* PROTECTION policy in 1913, Re- 





ance “—_ has paid $7,000,000 more to living 


dlicyholders than to death beneficiaries. 


The Reliance dividend scale for 
* 1931 was increased over that of 
1930. This is the eighth consecutive in- 
cease in Reliance dividends, reducing sub- 
stantially the cost of participating insurance 


to the policyholder. 
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While the total of insurance sold by 


* all companies during 1930 showed a 


loss of 3.3% against 1929 records, Reliance 
sold 2.6% more during 1930 than during 
1929. 


S During the last 5 years, Reliance has 
® issued 81% of all business submitted 
as applied for, 13% on a sub-standard basis 
and rejected only 6%. 


eo) Reliance maintains 35 miniature 
® home offices in key cities through- 
out the United States . . . for more inti- 
mate, intelligent and comprehensive service 


to agents and policyholders. 


RELIANCE LIFE | 
OF PITTSBURGH 
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Franchise Tax Ruling 
Favors Companies 





Supreme Court Exempts Tax on 
Capital Invested in Alabama 
Mortgages 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 15.—Final 
settlement of the question as to wheth- 
er insurance companies shall pay a 
franchise tax on capital invested in 
Alabama in real estate mortgages is 
seen in a decision of the Supreme Court 
that they are exempt from this levy. 
The opinion reversing a decision of the 
lower court which held the statute 
exempting them from this tax uncon- 
stitutional. The issue has been debated 
pro and con in the State for several 
years. Insurance companies have mil- 
lions of dollars invested in Alabama 
and the decision will save them thou- 
sands of dollars in taxes. 

Action to have the franchise tax on 
mortgage loans held invalid was in- 
stituted by the Penn Mutual against 
the State tax commission as a test case 
representing all insurance companies. 
The Supreme Court in its ruling quoted 
a statute which provides that when 
ascertaining the franchise tax which 
shall be paid by any foreign corpora- 
tion doing business in the State, and 
there shall be deducted from the amount 
of the capital employed by the corpo- 
ration the aggregate amount of loans 
of money made by such corporation, 
and which shall be secured by mort- 
gage on real estate and upon which 
there shall have been paid the record- 
ing privilege tax provided by law. 

Deduction for money loaned on 
recorded mortgages, and upon which a 
tax has been paid, is not only no arbi- 
trary discrimination, it is ruled, but 
is in a sense, equitable in not collecting 
a double franchise tax on the same 
capital. 


California Companies 
(Concluded from page 21) 
will be submitted to the stockholders 
at an early date. Western States is 
capitalized at $1,000,000. 

Negotiations of this deal have been 
under way for the last three months. 
The San Francisco financial house of 
Tucker, Hunter, Dulin & Company rep- 
resented both sides through the pre- 
liminary conversations and until the 
signing of the agreement of purchase 
in San Francisco yesterday. California 
State Life was organized in December, 
1910 and began the writing of busi- 
ness in January, 1912, thus it is now 
in the twentieth year of its operation. 
Its growth has been steady and it ranks 
high in the character of its financial 
strength and management. In 1928 it 
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acquired by purchase the stock and 
business of the Intermountain Life In- 
surance Company of Salt Lake City. 
Western States Life, also a Cali- 
fornia corporation, commenced business 
in June, 1910; it also has enjoyed 
steady and increasing prosperity and 
is rated as one of the soundest of legal 
reserve life insurance companies. Be- 
sides President Kruse other officers 
and directors of California State Life 
are: C. E. McLaughlin, vice-president 
and general counsel; Dr. S. E. Sim- 
mons, vice-president and medical di- 
rector; H. H. Buckman, vice-president 
and actuary; H. C. Bottorff, treasurer 





Nylic Agents paid for $900,897,7C0 of new insurance in 1930. Of 
this total 97.1 per cent was on Life and Endowment forms; only 
2.9 per cent was Term insurance. These ratios, particularly in the 
present economic situation, demonstrate that Nylic Agents are suc- 
cessfully trained to sell the more substantial forms of insurance. 





and comptroller; James L. Collins, su- 
perintendent of agencies, and Arthur 
Luddy, secretary. Western State Life 
officers are: Arthur D. King, president; 
John V. Hawley and Bernard W. Ford, 
vice-president; Marcus Gunn, vice- 
president and actuary, and D. A. 
Dickie, secretary and treasurer. 





VISITS LOS ANGELES OFFICE 

Henry Reichgott, vice-president of 
the Missouri State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, was a guest of the Los Angeles 
branch office, June 8, 9 and 10. 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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New Insurance Laws 
in lowa 





Six Bills Affecting Life Insurance 
Passed; Thirty-five 
Introduced 


LITTLE Rock, ARk.—During the 1931 
session of the General Assembly of 
Arkansas, 35 bills affecting insurance 
were introduced. Only six became laws, 
although four others were passed and 
vetoed by the Governor. The six new 
laws affecting insurance are as follows: 

Act No. 76—Provides that the bene- 
ficiary in a life policy shall be entitled 
to proceeds against creditors and rep- 
resentatives of the insured, whether or 
not the right to change the beneficiary 
is reserved. 

Act No. 141—Provides that a mar- 
ried woman may pay the premium, 
without limitation, on a policy of her 
husband’s and collect the full benefit 
without interference of creditors. 

Act No. 101—Provides that a frater- 
nal benefit society may issue certifi- 
cates payable to any beneficiary select- 
ed by the member without limitation. 

Act No. 104—Provides that suits 
may be filed against any fraternal 
society in any county where the society 
has a local lodge. 

Act No. 209—Provides that the in- 
surance commissioner shall not license 
as an insurance agent any bank, trust 
company, or other financial institution 
doing a commercial banking business 
and taking deposits; this does not 
apply to a renewal of licenses of per- 
sons heretofore licensed, or to cities 
and towns having less than 5000 popu- 
lation. The commissioner says that the 
new law does not change the provisions 
governing the licensing of agents, ex- 
cept to limit “what is known as bank 
agencies.” 

Act No. 235—Provides for a gross 
premium tax of 2% per cent on life, 
health and accident, instead of 2 per 
cent as heretofore. The extra half of 
one per cent is to be paid into a Sani- 
tation Fund of the State Board of 
Health for the promotion of public 
health work. 


FORMER RUSSIAN NAVAL 
OFFICER JOINS APPLE & 
BOND 


BALTIMORE, June 13.—A former Rus- 
sian naval officer is among a number 
of new agents announced by Apple & 
Bond, general agents for Maryland of 
the Travelers Insurance Co. of Hart- 
ford. He is Nikolai Von Kaesborg, 
who was an officer in the Russian Navy 
and later in the Latvian Navy and who 
came to this country in 1924 and took 
up insurance work. 
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by policyholders. 


HE MANHATTAN LIFE 

Eightieth Anniversary last year—a conserv- 
ative old company whose policy is Safety, rather 
than Low Net Cost or great volume. Since its. 
organization, the Company’s total payments to 
policyholders plus the amount now held for 
their benefit is $132,557,345.95; this sum is 
$8,238,347.73 in excess of all premium deposits 


observed its 














The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 
654 MADISON AVENUE AT 60TH STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Founded 1850 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 














RECORD PRODUCTION IN MAY 


Chester O. Fischer, general agent for 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company in St. Louis, Mo., re- 
ports that the St. Louis agency wrote 
more new business in May that in any 
month in the history of the office. 
New writings were in excess of $2,000,- 
000 while business paid during May 
was $1,023,000. Indications are that in 
excess of that amount will be delivered 
in June. 





COMMITTEE TO MEET BANKERS 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., June 15.—Four- 
teen new members were admitted at 
the regular meeting of- the Southwest 
Texas Life Underwriters Association 
here a few days ago. The organiza- 
tion named a committee to confer with 
San Antonio banks regarding banks’ 
writing life insurance. It also decided 
to ask the trust officers of banks and 
loan companies to meet with it in Sep- 
tember. 
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SAN FRANCISCO MANAGERS TO 
ELECT NEW OFFICERS 


D. E. Mooney of the Peoria Life and 
Howard H. Harding, Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, have been nominated for 
president of the General Agents and 
Managers Association of San Fran- 
cisco, on the two slates which have 
been presented by the nominating com- 
mittee. New officers will be elected at 
the annual meeting of the association 
to be held the latter part of this month. 

Nominees are: William R. Spinney, 
State Mutual Life, and Oscar C. Le 
Bart, New England Mutual Life, vice- 
president; G. F. McKenna, Penn Mu- 
tual Life, and Raymond Orth, Home 
Life, secretary. 


BECOMES INDEPENDENT 
INVESTIGATOR 


Robert R. Harrole has resigned as 
general claim representative of the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany to engage in the business as an 
independent claim investigator and ad- 
juster handling claims on behalf of 
companies only. His extensive experi- 
ence and full understanding of the busi- 
ness should create a wide demand for 
his services. 

Mr. Harrole has been prominent in 
the affairs of the Inter-National Claim 
Association. 


Anti-Twisting Message on 
Policy Jackets 





Connecticut Mutual Warns Pol- 
icyholders Not to Change 
Insurance 


Effective at once, the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company will 
imprint on all its policy jackets a con- 
servation and anti-twisting message, 
according to an announcement of H. H. 
Steiner, secretary, who is in charge of 
the conservation activities of the com- 
pany. 

After pointing out that a life insur- 
ance policy is. valuable property, that 
it should be kept in a safe place, and 
that the policyholder should read his 
policy carefully, the message states: 
“As a member of this company you are 
cautioned against the person who 
advises you to discontinue this policy 
or to replace it with another. For your 
own protection, request that any pro- 
posal made you with this end in view 
be submitted in writing and then com- 
municate with any of the following who 
will be pleased to give you an unbiased 
opinion: (a) The Home Office at Hart- 
ford, (b) Our local representative, 
(c) Your State Insurance Department.” 








Life Insurance Production for Five Month Period, 
1929.1931 


(Concluded from page 21) 


NEW PAID-FOR LIFE INSURANCE—EXCLUSIVE OF REVIVALS, INCREASES AND 
DIVIDEND ADDITIONS—44 UNITED STATES COMPANIES 


(These companies have 82 per cent of the total business outstanding 
in all United States legal reserve companies) 


1930 1931 
over 1929, over 1930, 


Month 1929 1930 1931 Per Cent Per Cent 


ORDINARY INSURANCE 














January ........... $659,843,000 $712,855,000 $595,652,000 8.0 —16.4 
EEE sescevess 683,663,000 730,735,000 599,462,000 6.9 —18.0 
> eee 830,244,000 884,535,000 719,746,000 6.5 —18.6 
RIT cccccccees 793,786,000 839,531,000 690,529,000 5.8 —17.7 
BEM cccccccvececsé 801,698,000 776,394,000 672,519,000 —3.2 —13.4 
$3,769,234,000 $3,944,050,000 $3,277,908,000 4.6 —16.9 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 

STORURTY 2c cccccess $265,998,000 $218,027,000 $214,320,000 —18.0 —1.7 
February .......... 230,778,000 212,813,000 208,888,000 —7.8 —1.8 
BEOPGM cecccccccces 274,824,000 264,415,000 246,663,000 —3.8 —6.7 
ABET occccccccccecs 256,279,000 241,129,000 234,941,000 —5.9 —2.6 
BEBY ccccvccccceses 240,501,000 230,083,000 236,294,000 —4.3 2.7 
$1,268,380,000 $1,166,467,000 $1,141,106,000 —8.0 —2.2 

GROUP INSURANCE 
January ......2204% $98,637,000 $64,313,000 $78,363,000 —34.8 21.8 
February .......... 58,607,000 59,930,000 103,587,000 2.3 72.8 
BMATOR .ccccscccees 64,813,000 73,234,000 61,919,000 13.0 —15.5 
APTI wccccccscvccs 72,238,000 113,514,000 99,069,000 57.1 —12.7 
MAY cccccccceccess 109,827,000 91,263,000 71,845,000 —16.9 —21.3 
$404,122,000 $402,254,000 $414,783,000 —0.5 3.1 

TOTAL INSURANCE 
January .......... $1,024,478,000 $995,195,000 $888,335,000 —2.9 —10.7 
February .......... 973,048,000  1,003,478,000 911,937,000 3.1 —9.1 
. _.. Sea 1,169,881,000  1,222,184,000  1,028,328,000 4.5 —15.9 
ADFT wcccccvcccces 1,122,303,000 1,194,174,000  1,024,539,000 6.4 —14.2 
BY cccccccccccces 1,152,026,000 1,097,740,000 980,658,000 —4.7 —10.7 
$5,441,736,000 $5,512,771,000 $4,833,797,000 1.3 —12.3 
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Aviation Selection Is 
Modified 


Mutual Benefit Revises Standards 
Extending Benefits to Fare 
Paying Passengers 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company of Newark, N. J., has an- 
nounced a revision of the standards 
of selection applying to cases involving 
aviation hazard. Up to the present 
time, the company has accepted with- 
out an extra premium risks who might 
probably take four to six flights per 
annum under the most favorable con- 
ditions. Those who were required to 
accept the “Short” Clause, 30B (“full 
exclusion”) were in general limited to 
$5,000. 

The company’s rules governing the 
underwriting of risks affected by an 
aviation hazard have been modified as 
follows: 

The risk of passenger flights in 
licensed planes operated by licensed 
pilots over established routes will gen- 
erally be accepted by the company up 
to the following limits without limita- 
tion by an aviation clause: 





Annual Number Amount of 
of Flights Insurance 
10 or less Company’s Limit 
11 to 15 Not over $100,000 
16 to 20 Not over $ 50,000 


If it appears probable that the an- 
nual number of such flights will exceed 
twenty, the risk will not be considered 
without an aviation clause. 

This ruling relates only to those whe 
occasionally use aeroplanes as a means 
of transportation in the regular course 
of business and who are not engaged 
in any way in the operation or manu- 
facture of aeroplanes, airships or ac- 
cessories. Applications will, however, 
be considered from persons flying as 
passengers in connection with their 
business in planes owned by the com- 
pany with which they are connected, 


_and insurance up to the limits set forth 


above may be issued without an avia- 
tion rider, but each such case will be 
dealt with on its merits. 

This ruling does not bind the com- 
pany to issue policies without an avia- 
tion clause, nor does it obligate the 
company to issue insurance to the 
amounts specified. The action of the 
company will be based on the com- 
pany’s estimate as to the probable ex- 
tent of future flying. 

Acceptance of applicants who have a 
record of piloting, testing of stunting, 
or who may contemplate such sorts of 
flying, and who thus must accept pol- 
icies with Rider 30-B. 
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Merger of Des Moines 
Companies 





Royal Union Life and Des Moines 
Life and Annuity Join 
Forces 


Des MOINEs, Iowa, June 16.—Stock- 
holders of the Royal Union Life and 
the Des Moines Life and Annuity, after 
deliberating for several days, reached 
a satisfactory conclusion for the merg- 
ing of the two companies late Monday 
evening, and by unanimous vote the 
plan was consummated. 

The merger was predicated upon an 
exchange of stock on a par for par 
basis. The business will be conducted 
under the title of the Royal Union 
Life, with a capital stock of $2,000,000, 
of which $1,000,000 is the capital of the 
original Royal Life, $600,000 of the 
Des Moines Life and $400,000 of new 
stock declared as a dividend to Royal 
Union stockholders. 

The Royal Union Life Insurance 
Company, which has been formed as 
the culmination of consolidations, pur- 
chases and reinsurances of 23 com- 
panies since 1917, after the merger, has 
nearly $200,000,000 of life insurance 
in force. Its combined assets are ap- 
proximately $40,000,000 and its capital 
and surplus, including contingency re- 
serves, exceed $3,000,000. 

The merged companies elected J. J. 
Shambaugh, president of the Des 
Moines Life, president of the new con- 
cern, and A. C. Tucker, president of 
the Royal Union, was chosen chairman 
of the board of directors. 

Other officers of the company are: 
W. R. C. Kendrick, first vice-president 
and associate counsel; George Cosson, 
general counsel; C. E. Dailey, treas- 
urer; W. D. Haller, secretary and actu- 
ary; B. M. Kirke, vice-president and 
field manager; R. A. Yarcho, vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller; Dr. P. G. Wat- 
ters, medical director; Dr. F. W. Chase, 
assistant medical director; E. L. Shin- 
nick, vice-president and associate actu- 
ary; H. Werges, field supervisor; 
H. C. Reeder, assistant actuary; P. A. 
Andrews, associate actuary; H. L. 
Worsley, cashier; L. J. Irwin, assistant 
treasurer; H. W. Shafer, first assistant 
secretary; G. F. Greenlee, assistant sec- 
retary; M. L. Hartwig, auditor; Frank 
Shane, vice-president. Cosson, Chase, 
Shinnick and Werges -were with the 
Des Moines Life. The other officers 
were with the Royal Union. The board 
of directors is composed of A. C. 
Tucker, W. R. C. Kendrick, B. M. Kirke, 
C. E. Dailey, W. D. Haller, E. L. Shin- 
nick, George Cosson, Atlee Pomerene, 
E. D. Perry, R. P. Tucker, A. P. Os- 
born, Otto Herman, J. J. Shambaugh, 
Peter Kern and J. A. Donohoe. 

The State Insurance Commission, 
composed of Ray Yenter, Insurance 
Commissioner, Governor Dan Turner 
and Atterney-General John Fletcher, 
have indorsed the consolidation. 
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Chicago Officers 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 16.—New 
officers of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, as 
elected in the recent mail ballot 
and announced at the annual 
meeting on Tuesday, follow: 

Alexander E. Paterson, Penn 
Mutual, president; John R. Has- 
tie, Mutual of New York, first 
vice-president; Roy L. Davis, 
Union Central, second vice-presi- 


dent; and Raymond J. Wiese, 
State Mutual, treasurer. New 
directors include D. H. Bailey, 


New York Life; Philip B. Hobbs, 
Equitable of New York; William 
Liscom, Bankers of Nebraska; 
B. H. Badenoch, Northwestern 
Mutual; Jens Smith, Pacific Mu- 
tual; Thomas G. Murrell, Fred 
S. James & Company, and Sidney 
A. Kent, Prudential. 

Harry T. Wright, retiring 
president, announced that the 
membership now totals 760, a 
gain of 25, an association record. 











Governor Cross Addresses 
Conn. Mutual Agents 





Three-Day Convention Held in 
Celebration of Company’s 
85th Anniversary 


Wilbur L. Cross, Governor of Con- 
necticut, was the principal speaker at 
the concluding session of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual’s four-day convention, June 
9-12. The first three days of the con- 
vention were spent at Hotel Griswold, 
New London, but to more fittingly cele- 
brate the company’s 85th anniversary, 
the final session was held at the home 
office in Hartford. The Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, which 
began business in 1846, was among the 
first life insurance companies to be 
chartered in this country. 

The business sessions at New Lon- 
don, which took up the first three days 
of the meeting, were devoted to a di- 
versity of interesting sales topics. 
H. M. Holderness, vice-president in 
charge of agencies, presided at the 
Tuesday meeting; Fred O. Lyter, as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, was 
chairman the second day; while H. E. 
Stein and T. C. Stein, winners of the 
Chase Cup (awarded annually to the 
Company’s leader in paid first premi- 
ums), presided at the Thursday ses- 
sion. 

Among those appearing on the pro- 
gram were President James Lee 
Loomis; Vice-President Peter M. 
Fraser; and Assistant Secretary Leslie 
R. Martin; several of the Company’s 
general agents and outstanding sales- 
men; and two other prominent speak- 
ers well-known in life insurance circles, 
Charles C. Gilman of Boston and Leon 
Gilbert Simon of New York. 


27 


Robert J. Merrill Made 
President 





Sale of United Life and Accident 
Company to Ohio National 
Abandoned by Directors 


The directors of the United Life and 
Accident Insurance Company, Concord, 
N. H., voted unanimously to discon- 
tinue further negotiations for the sale 
of that company to the Ohio National 
Insurance Company, at a meeting held 
last Friday. Robert J. Merrill, former 
vice-president, who opposed the sale 
and who resigned after the board of di- 
rectors originally voted to accept the 
offer of the Ohio National, was elected 
president of the company, and former 
President Allen Hollis was made chair- 
man of the board. 

As a result of this decision the home 
offices of the company will, of course, 
remain in Concord. The only other 
changes in the board of officers were 
as follows: John V. Hanna was made 
vice-president and actuary, Ralph K. 
Jordan was made secretary and War- 
ren E. Cutting was made assistant 
secretary. 

The United Life and Accident was 
organized nearly seventeen years ago. 
Chairman of the board Hollis was presi- 
dent from 1923 until succeeded by Rob- 
ert J. Merrill, who joined the company 
in 1917. President Merrill was form- 
erly insurance commissioner of New 
Hampshire. 


HEADS DES MOINES ASS’N 


Ernest R. Gray, assistant Iowa man- 
ager for the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, was elected president of the Des 
Moines Life Underwriters Association 
Saturday. He was first vice-president 
this year. Manning Martin was named 
first vice-president and L. P. Hickey 
second vice-president. Raymond Hanson 
was reelected secretary. Jack Hilmes 
was chosen chairman of the board and 
M. C. Nelson, national committeeman. 
J. J. Hughes, retiring president, was 
made a board member. 

The address was by Carl Weeks, of 
the Armand Company, nationally known 
in the manufacture of cosmetics, on the 
subject of “Salesmanship of Today.” 





Governor Cross paid a very fine com- 
pliment to the company and to life 
insurance in the following words: 

“This is a wonderful corporation in 
Hartford, the oldest life insurance com- 
pany in Connecticut. You are work- 
ing for the welfare of the people. There 
is nothing better for a man or woman 
to do than put part of his earnings or 
income into insurance. You are all 
engaged in a most honorable profes- 
sion and you have my congratulations.” 
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COME TO 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The land of prosperity and health. Unrivalled as 
an agricultural, industrial, home community, where 


industry is alive and living is a pleasure. 


Real Money for live wires with 


PACIFIC STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hollywood, California 
William L. Vernon, President 


R. N. Stevenson 
Vv. P. & Agency Mgr. 

















Sales Possibilities 
Undeveloped in Maryland! 


We Have Some of the Best 
Counties in the State Open 
for Direct Appointment. 


Generous Contract . . . Full Policy Service 
Sincere Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 























GOING STRONG! 


Evidently, Guardian’s Participating Poli- 
cies appeal to motorists. Net premiums 
written in 1930 increased 332% over 
1929, and this ratio is continuing this 


year. 


TODAY—SELL POLICIES THAT SELL 
THEMSELVES! 


Agencies open in 18 states. 


Guaroiadi ASUALTY 
COMPANY 


Owen B. Augspurger, President 


HOME OFFICE—BUFFALO, N. Y. 




















Charleston, West Virginia 















ROYAL 
UNION 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Des Moines, Iowa 














Paid to Policyholders...... $33,900,000.00 
Insurance in Force, Over... . $148,196,179.00 



















INCREASED AUTO HAZARDS 


~ 


Need of Ample Protection 


THE: CLOSING of the schools within the next 
few weeks will increase the number of chil- 
dren playing on the streets. 

THIS INCREASED accident hazard is apparent 
to all motorists. 

PRESENT these facts to your client with a 
Commonwealth full coverage Auto Policy and 
you will come away with his order. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 

















Philadelphia 
w. FREELAND ~‘eomeee 
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DETROIT UNDERWRITERS END 
FISCAL YEAR 


At the last meeting of the season 
held by the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Detroit at the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, June 11, the members listened 
to a most inspiring address on “Friend- 
ship” by Dr. W. G. Spencer, president 
of Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. 
There were some 250 present. The 
membership has increased considerably 
this year, and now numbers 430. The 
next regular meeting will be held in 
September, but there will be a Golf 
Tournament in July, with Nathaniel 
Reese, manager of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life, as chairman. 

Dr. Spencer, speaking on the subject 
of “Friendship,” emphasized this as all 
important in business and social life. 

He spoke of the utilitarian value of 
friendship. He said you buy your 
clothes of one man because you like 
him, and your meat of another because 
you like him, and that is usually the 
only reason. You would go out of the 
way to make a purchase of John Jones, 
because he is your friend and you like 
him. So it is with whatever you do. 

President Van de Walker presided at 
this meeting. 





FOUR-DAY AGENCY SCHOOL 


Houston, Tex., June 15.—A four 
days’ convention and school for agents 
was held by the American Provident 
Life Insurance Company a few days 
ago. The convention was at Camp 
Waldemar near San Antonio. Among 
the company officials attending the 
meeting were President James Cravens, 
Vice-President Dargan and Secretary 
Price K. Johnson. 


In 1931 


Be the Outstanding 
Life Insurance Man 
in Your Community 


Our Service Will Help You 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars 
of Insurance in Force 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


limited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. | 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 


Address. 


TO SELECT BALTIMORE SLATE 


BALTIMORE, June 13.—George Myer, 
president of the Baltimore Life Under- 
writers Association, this week named 
the nomination committee to submit 
nominees for officers to be elected at 
the annual meeting on Sept. 10. 

The committee includes Erik L. An- 
derson, chairman, Travelers Insurance 
Company; Thomas M. Green, Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Company; John 
W. Heisse, Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Charles W. Sloan, Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company and 
J. K. Voshell, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. 





CRANE AGENCY MEETING 


The E. A. Crane Indianapolis agency 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life of 
Milwaukee held an agents’ meeting at 
the Indianapolis Athletic Club on Fri- 
day, June 5. 

As guests of Mr. Crane thirty-two 





agents attended this meeting which was 
of especial interest due to the fact 
that A. E. Baker of the agency had 
originated a plan for stimulating pro- 
duction during the month of May. This 
plan resulted in May, 1931, being the 
second largest month this agency had 
had. The written business for the 
month totaled $1,220,000—the issued, 
paid-up, and delivered business amount- 
ing to $755,500. 





CELEBRATING ANNIVERSARY 


Salesmen for the Bankers Life Com- 
pany of Des Moines, Iowa, will observe 
the company’s fifty-second birthday 
with an application party on Tuesday, 
June 30. Every Bankers Life salesman 
is asked to have at least one completed 
application in the company’s home office 
on June 30 in observance of the anni- 
versary. Bankers Life executives 
anticipate that the anniversary day 
production will be the largest single 


day’s production of the year. 











Methods of Settlement. 


Flexible! Economical! 


50 UNION SQUARE 








The Guardian’s Family Income Plan! 


Issued in two forms—$7.50 or $10 per month per $1,000 of insurance. 


Face amount of policy payable in cash at death—or under various Optional 


May be added to existing Guardian insurance upon medical examination. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 








Attachable to all policy forms except Term. 
Cash and other guaranteed values of original policy not reduced. 


Issued for 20-, 15- and 10-year periods with additional premium for Family 
Income Plan payable for only 16, 12 or 8 years, respectively. 








- NEW YORK CITY 
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- Strange 


Some people will: 

Bet on horse races 

Play cards for high stakes 

Invest in wild-cat schemes 

Drive an automobile carelessly or 
when drunk 

Gamble life and property in other 
ways 

But will not buy more than the bare 
necessities of insurance. 

We are not speaking of the profes- 
sional, who offers too great a moral hazard 
for most forms of insurance, but of the 
occasional gambler who generally follows 
accepted principles. Yet the latter, in buy- 
ing only the bare necessities of insurance, 
gambles much which he may secure 
against loss at a small premium. 

Often the head of a business may gam- 
ble when he buys only fire insurance on 
his plant, neglecting use and occupancy, 
leasehold or other lines that are indispen- 
sable. A home owner gambles when he 
fails to carry rental value. So does a prop- 
erty-owner if he carries no rent insurance 
when rent is his chief or only source of 
income. 

These and other cases offer opportunity 
to the agent to sell more insurance. For 
he sells protection against risks already 
in existence that cannot be avoided—not 
those created by gambler’s choice. He re- 
lieves property-owners and business men 
of needless worry that may and should be 
assumed by insurance. 





AMERICAN EQUITABLE. ASSURANCE 
ComMPaANy oF New YorK 
Capital $2,000,000.00 





Bronx Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE City or NEw YorK 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





BrRooKLYN Frre INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





GLose INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Established 1862) 

Capital, $1,000,000.00 





INDEPENDENCE Fire INSURANCE 
CoMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,250,000.00 





KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
or New YorK 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Frre INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
(Chartered 1849) 

Capital, $1,000,000.00 





New York Fire INSuRANCE COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





RepusLic Fire INSuRANCE COMPANY 
oF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1871) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Manager 


92 William Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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Cimianaiais Listen 
to Rate Raise Plea 





W. F. Roeber Urges Higher Rates 
for Compensation; W. B. Joyce 
Flays Surety Rate Cutters 
[Special to THE SPECTATOR] 

CuHIcaAGo, ILL., June 15.—Inadequate 
premium rates and the vexing problem 
of agency practices, such as rate cut- 
ting, excess commission payments, and 
rebates, took the center of the stage 
early at the spring meeting of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners and promised to be the 
absorbing topic of interest for the 
entire meeting. 

The meeting got under way Monday 
morning at the Hotel Stevens with in- 
surance departments of thirty-six 
States represented, including many of 
the newly appointed or elected commis- 
sioners. The newcomers were given a 
rousing welcome, some being introduced 
by their predecessors in office. 

Inadequate rates was the subject of 
the first paper, the speaker being W. 
F. Roeber, general manager of the 
National Council of Compensation 
Insurance, and he was followed imme- 
diately by Chairman William B. ‘Joyce 
of the National Surety, who brought 
the problem of surety underwriting 
definitely to the attention of the com- 
missioners. 

Mr. Roeber, who declared that 
during the past eight years the cas- 
ualty companies had suffered an under- 
writing loss on compensation of $144,- 
643,568, created so much interest that 
his paper was referred to the commit- 
tee on compensation insurance with 
instructions to make a report at the 
current session. 

Other speakers included: Chauncey 
S. S. Miller, president of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, who presented 
a strong brief against the “pirating” 
of insurance company names by newly 
formed organizations, and Commis- 
sioner J. G. MacQuarrie of Utah, who 
urged the convention to consider the 
advisability of making joint rulings 
instead of leaving this important ad- 
ministration problem wholly up to the 
individual commissioners and the re- 
sultant chance of confusion and in- 
effectiveness. 
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GALA ST. LOUIS INSURANCE 
EVENT 

It may, or may not, have been 
due to a bathing beauty contest, 
but at any rate, no less than 
4000 men and women attended 
the Insurance Day Picnic staged 
by the Great Jovial Order of the 
Cat’s Meow, St. Louis. The affair 
was the biggest thing of its kind 
that St. Louis, or perhaps any 
other locality, ever witnessed. 
Practically everybody connected 
with the insurance business in 
St. Louis County was there. Lieu- 
tenant Governor Winter of Mis- 
souri, State Auditor Thompson, 
Eugene Nelson, Speaker of the 
House, and Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner Holland addressed 
the gathering and all had some 
complimentary things to say 
about the business of insurance. 
And Miss Virginia Hartzel, of the 
Crane Agency, won the beauty 
contest and the title of “Insur- 
ance Queen.” 











Mr. Joyce urged the commissioners 
to put an immediate stop to rate cut- 
ting and to excessive commission pay- 
ments by barring such companies from 
operating in their States. He declared 
that at the present time, due to the 
depression and the precarious condition 
of many of the nation’s banking institu- 
tions and the incidental danger to the 
safety of public funds, it is especially 
urgent that the solvency of all surety 
companies be maintained. 

He asserted that companies which 
are cutting rates below the scale set 
by the rating bureaus and who are 
paying excessive commissions for the 
acquisition of business are not only 
imprudently managed but they consti- 
tute a menace to the surety business. 
He pointed out that the surety com- 
panies sustained a net loss of more than 
$18,000,000 in 1930, and that though 
premium income has gone down there 
has been an increase in expenses. 

Mr. Roeber’s address could be classi- 
fied as a warning to the commissioners 
from the underwriting companies that 
they must soon ask for relief from in- 
adequate premiums now allowed and an 
appeal for their earnest and helpful 


(Concluded on page 40) 


The Opportunity for 
Skilled Management 





Past President W. E. Harrington 
Points Out What the National 
Association Can Do 


One of the leading speakers at the 
annual convention of the Mississippi 
Association of Insurance held Tuesday 
and Wednesday of this week at Jack- 
son, Miss., was W. Eugene Harrington, 
of Atlanta, past president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 
His topic was “The Day of Opportu- 
nity,” and, following a review of the 
major accomplishments of the National 
Association, he asserted that we have 
witnessed a cycle of greed on the part 
of so called big business that stands 
without parallel in the history of our 
nation. Capital has been used without 
limit, he said, to centralize the conduct 
of commercial enterprises throughout 
the country and the individual has been 
submerged and business conducted on 
a cafeteria basis. This same spirit, he 
asserted, entered the insurance busi- 
ness and “insurance was torn from its 
moorings.” 

This situation, he said, was largely 
made possible by the willingness of a 
number of agents to become part and 
parcel of an unsound situation through 
their selfish desires to gain an advan- 
tage over their competitors. This con- 
dition was not created, he said, by the 
companies that have laid down the land- 
marks of the business in years gone by, 
but, on the contrary, they were the 
victims of it. 

But Mr. Harrington refused to be 
pessimistic. He told the agents that 
they alone shall determine whether they 
are to be among the survivors. Now is 
the time, he said, to demonstrate their 
leadership and prove their worth. “Let 
us hit the production line hard. Let 
us organize our offices on an efficient 
and sound basis.” 

He asserted that leadership, undis- 
mayed and courageous, is the need of 
the hour. His concluding thought was 
that this type of leadership will look 
forward and not backward, will bestir 
itself from the lethargy that surrounds 
us and will tackle the job with an un- 
doubted optimism, knowing that now 
there lies ahead the opportunity for 
skilled management. 
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makes You the Bon ng 
and Camden Your Assistant! 


AMDEN ADVERTISING is your advertising. It is 
sent by Camden to your list and over your name. 
It builds you up in your client’s mind as an insurance 


expert and counselor. 


Camden advertising does not press the buyer to in- 
crease his insurance. It does insist that he be covered 
for all possibilities. And it assures him that you are 
competent to diagnose his holdings and advise him. 
It is the kind of advertising you would write yourself! 


By presenting you to your clients, Camden’s strong 
points become your sales advice. Thorough and far- 
sighted Inland Marine and Automobile policies be- 
come your recommendations — and Camden's ninety 
consecutive years of fair dealing with agents and assured 
are your suggestions. 


You can profit by using this direct approach to your 
mailing list. It will help you in your work, whether 
with Camden or not. Write at once fora complete port- 
folio of the advertising which Camden has prepared for 
you. It will be sent promptly and without obligation. 


The Ninetieth Anniversary of an Agency Company 
Known for its Co-operation and Fair Dealing. 





CAMDEN FIRE 


INSURANCE ASSOCIATION | 


Camden, N.J. 






ORGANIZED 
1869 








CASH CAPITAL 
$3.000.000.00 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Manchester, N. H. a 
ASSETS. $17,750.17Z.97 


TOTAL LIABILITIES EXCEPT CAPITAL. 
56.369.438.96 

POLICYHOLDERS SURPLUS 

$11,380, 739.01 



























for progressive agents... 





Life The Spirit 
Underwriting of Life 
Efficiency Underwriting 


by Walter Cluf 


Repeatedly described as 
the best beginners text 
available on life insur- 
ance salesmanship. Nu- 
merous subtle ways of at- 
tracting the prospects at- 
tention and beguiling 
methods of approach are 
outlined, followed by 
many ingenious closing 
suggestions. Selling ade- 
quate coverage is stressed 
with definite examples to 
show how the salesman 
may lead the prospect to 
discover the extent of his 
own needs. 


Price $1.00 
12 copies, $10: 


by Walter Cluf 


In this book, a sequel 
to Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, the author em- 
phasizes the importance 
of physical appearance 
and mental attitude. This 
book is not only highly 
inspirational to both the 
new and the experienced 
salesman but also offers 
many new and effective 
sales methods. One Gen- 
eral Agent says it is “the 
best sales book for both 
new and old men I have 
read in my 26 years in the 
business.” 


Price $1.00 
12 copies, $10: 


25 copies, $20. 25 copies, $20. 








C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Copies of complete set of questions and ; J 
answers to the last C. L. U. Degree Price $1.00 
examination. Limited supply. 12 copies, $10. 








ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 
P. O. Box 617 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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News of San Francisco and the Coast 


ESIGNATION of Howard J. Val- 

lentyne, as special agent for the 
First Association of Philadelphia fleet, 
in western Washington, is announced 
by F. M. Avery, Pacific Coast manager. 
An appointment will be made in the 
near future. 

* * x 

Problems affecting agents in the fire 
insurance field were discussed at the 
quarterly meeting held in Seattle, June 
16 and 17, by Washington Advisory 
Committee. Northern California mem- 
bers attending included Arthur M. 
Brown, Edward Brown & Sons, chair- 
man of the committee: Edwin Parrish 
of the America Fore group, vice-chair- 
man; Willard O. Wayman, National 
Fire; W. W. Gilmore, London and Lan- 
cashire; F. W. Avery, Fire Association 
of Philadelphia; George K. Harris, 
Royal, and Mrs. R. F. Cowan, secre- 
tary of the committee. Northwestern 
members of the committee are Evart 
Lamping of Lamping & Company, 
A. W. Whalley of J. A. Whalley & 
Company, and A. V. Holman, special 
agent for the America Fore group. 

* * * 

Announcement is made by the Na- 
tional Automobile Club of a series of 
reciprocal arrangements which are 
being made with agencies outside of 
California, in order that the service 
of the club may be extended in the full- 
est degree to its members. A list of 
cooperating bureaus will be published 
by the club in the July issue of the 
National Motorist. 

+ a * 

The right of the State insurance de- 
partment to act as receivers in cases 
of companies which appear to be on the 
verge of insolvency has been upheld by 


the Superior Court, as a result of the 
decision of Judge Warne, rendered at 
Los Angeles, regarding the status of 
the California Highway Indemnity Ex- 
change. Receivership of the Exchange 
and its attorney in fact, the Automo- 
bile Underwriters, was granted to In- 
surance Commissioner E. Forrest 
Mitchell. 

The Exchange maintained that its 
subscribers’ liability to assessment con- 
stituted a definite asset which made for 


the solvency of the organization. The 
plea was denied by the Court. Al- 
though the subscribers’ liability to 


assessment might be considered an 
asset, Commissioner Mitchell brought 
out at the trial that, neverthless, the 
condition of the Exchange is such that 
its creditors and subscribers are en- 
dangered. 

* * * 

Two new appointments are announced 
by the H. M. Hinchman, Company, 
Ltd., of San Francisco. Harold M. 
Knight has been named Southern Cali- 
fornia branch manager, and C. R. 
Toomes, as special agent for Northern 
California. Mr. Knight was formerly 
with the Bankers & Shippers, and Mr. 
Toomes, with the general agency firm 
of Watson & Taylor. 


* * = 
Appointment of W. H. Woodruff as 
resident vice-president for the Fire 
man’s Fund Indemnity and Occidental 
Indemnity, in the Southern California 


territory. with headquarters in Los 
Angeles, is announced by President 
J. B. Levison. Also the appointment of 


Frank G. Taylor to a similar post with 
the two companies for the Pacific 
Northwest territory is announced. Both 
men have been with the Fireman’s 
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Texas News Notes 











RESIDENT DILLAR KUYKEN- 

DALL of the Fort Worth Insur- 
ance exchange, has announced the fol- 
lowing chairmen of various committees 
for the year: Executive, T. S. Gillis; 
Fire Prevention, W. E. Bidker; Mem- 
bership, P. H. Edwards; Grievance, 
H. A. Lawrence; Entertainment, Mertz 
Williamson. 

a. . & 

At the annual meeting of the Texas 
Pond, Blue Goose, June 29, several new 
members will be initiated and Most 
Loyal Gander Henry L. Rose will de- 
liver an address. The Texas Pond has 
prepared a special program for the 
occasion and a good many ganders 
from South Texas are expected at 
Dallas for the meeting. 

* * om 


April fire losses in Texas amounted 
to $1,124,280, a report of State Fire 
Commissioner J. W. DeWeese. 








Fund group for approximately 30 
years, and are well known in Pacific 
Coast insurance circles. Besides the 
duties of resident vice-president, Mr. 
Taylor and Mr. Woodruff will be in 
charge of the branch office activities in 
their respective territories. 
* * ~ 


Associated Fire & Marine has been 
authorized to write business in Missis- 
sippi. Ledbetter & Page of New 
Orleans, who already are agents for 
some of the companies of the associated 
group in the South, will represent the 
company in the State. 
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FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and in the Pacific Coast-Rocky Mountain Field OCCIDENTAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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FIREMAN’S FUND Insurance Company, western pioneer. The assets of 
this nation-wide fleet total more than fifty-four million dollars. 
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EUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 
Insurance Company 


Cincinnati, O. 


22 Garfield Place, 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
—o 


Established 1864 
-o- 


AN OLD COMPANY WITH 
AN EXCELLENT RECORD 


—e- 
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OPPORTUNITY: 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts. 
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Denver, Colorado 














Assets Gain Nearly 
15 Millions 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 
$148,905,570.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 
$133,931,890.94 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 
$14,973.679.46 
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GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Established 1879 Des Moines, Iowa 
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I. U. B. Members Pledge 
Conformity to Rules 





Executives of Sixteen Leading 
Groups Lead Off with Signa- 
tures to New Pact 


The Interstate Underwriters Board 
will not be left out of the general 
“house cleaning” which the fire and 
casualty business is undergoing, it was 
indicated last week when a pledge of 
compliance to the rules of the organiz- 
ation was signed by sixteen executives 
of leading groups. The pledge, which 
has been sent out to all the members 
of the I. U. B., strengthens the original 
agreement signed by the chief execu- 
tives of the territorial governing bodies. 
Heads of the individual member com- 
panies now personally assume the ob- 
ligation to conform to the forms and 
regulations of the board. 

The pledge poses four questions as 
follows: 


(1) Will you give your personal 
pledge, by signing the constitution and 
by-laws and this questionnaire, that the 
companies which you control and man- 
age will abide by all of the rules and 
regulations of the Interstate Under- 
writers Board? 

(2) Will you also agree that no let- 
ters, open binders or agreements, dis- 
counts or rate concessions, will be made 
with regard to any business coming 
within the scope of the Interstate Un- 
derwriters Board, or with regard to any 
other business, affecting in any way the 
rates and rules of any regional organ- 
ization or of the Interstate Underwrit- 
ers Board which might, or would, influ- 
ence the placing with your company, or 
companies, business coming within the 
scope of the Interstate Underwriters 
Board? 

(3) Do you further agree that you 
will not reinsure a company not a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Underwriters 
Board, or a company refusing to sub- 
scribe to this agreement, on business 
coming within the scope of the Inter- 
state Underwriters Board? 

(4) Do you agree to submit to the 
Interstate Underwriters Board all appli- 
cations for rating, daily reports and in- 
dorsements for master policies, can- 
celed policies, reports of value and all 
agreements of any kind affecting poli- 
cies coming within the scope of the In- 
terstate Underwriters Board which are 
written or are to be written? 

Executives who have signed 
pledge are as follows: 

R. R. Martin, Atlas; Paul L. Haid, 
America Fore; Lyman Candee, Globe & 
Rutgers; Wilfred Kurth, Home of New 
York; J. O. Platt, Insurance Co. of 
North America; J. F. Guinness, Na- 
tional Union Fire; C. E. Case, North 
British & Mercantile; R. P. Barbour, 
Northern Assurance; Edward Milligan, 
Phoenix of Hartford; Harold Warner, 
Royal; J. L. Parsons, Crum & Forster; 
W. R. McCain, Aetna; P. B. Sommers, 
American of Newark; Alfred Stinson, 


the 


Automobile; R. M. Bissell, Hartford 
— and R. H. Williams, Travelers 
Ire, 
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Mississippi Agents Hold 
Annual Convention 





Large Attendance at Two-Day 
Session Hears Many Promi- 
nent Speakers 


JACKSON, Miss., June 16.—As THE 
SPECTATOR goes to press the thirty- 
third annual meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Association of Insurance Agents 
is in progress here. With a larger 
attendance than was anticipated a fea- 
ture of the initial meeting was an in- 
spiring address by W. R. Prescott, of 
Atlanta, southern manager for the 
Hartford Fire, who sees in the chang- 
ing of times a changing attitude of 
certain unnamed large groups who 
have heretofore been unwilling to 
cooperate with other company fleets 
with the agents in conforming to a 
standard of ethics regarded as sound 
by the majority of companies and 
agents. 

The address of W. Stanley Pearce, 
general agent of the Fireman’s Fund, 
of Inland Marine covers, was largely 
educational, as was that of Lloyd T. 
Wheeler, who manages the Mississippi 
State Rating Bureau, to whom was 
assigned the subject, “Rates, Rules and 
Forms.” 

R. W. Reese, of the Aetna Casualty 
& Surety Company, spoke on “Casualty 
and Surety.” 


NEW ENGLAND AGENTS AT 
POLAND SPRING 
The program for the annual conven- 
tion of the New England Association 
of Insurance Agents to be held at 
Poland Spring, Me., June 22-24, is as 
follows: 
MONDAY, JUNE 22 
Informal Get-Together Dinner. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23 

“Insurance Service, the Companies 
Produce It,” G. E. Turner, president 
First Reinsurance. 

Discussion. 

“Insurance Service, the Public Re- 
quires It,” George D. Markham, St. 
Louis, director insurance department, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Address, W. H. Bennett, secretary 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents. 

Banquet, 7 p.m. Addresses by W. T. 
Gardiner, governor of Maine; Donald 
A. Adams, New Haven, past president 
Rotary International; Rev. John N. 
Mark, Arlington, Mass. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24 

“Insurance Service, the Agnets Sell 
It,” Percy H. Goodwin, president Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 

“Insurance Service, Keeping It Up 
to Date,” Albert Dodge, Buffalo, past 
president New York State Association 
of Local Insurance Agents. 

Address, Congresman John E. Nel- 
son, Augusta, Me. 
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New Officers Elected 
by Commissioners 





C. D. Livingston Chosen First 

Vice-President; Dan Boney Is 

Executive Chairman 

CHICAGO, ILL., June 16.—Several new 
officers of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners were ‘elected 
by the executive committee on Tuesday 
to fill vacancies caused by resignations 
due to official changes in the several 
States. The meeting place of the an- 
nual convention also was selected. 

C. D. Livingston of Michigan was 
elected first vice-president; W. A. 
Tarver of ‘Texas, second vice-president, 
and Dan C. Boney of North Carolina, 
chairman of the executive committee 
to succeed Ray Yenter of Iowa. 

Three vacancies on the executive 
committee were filled by Harry W. 
Hanson, of Illinois; Robert C. Clark, of 
Vermont, and S. A. Olsness, of North 
Dakota. The committee voted to hold 
the annual convention in Portland, 
Ore., Sept. 14 to 17, inclusive, with 


headquarters to be in Hotel Mul- 
tonomah. 
Outstanding was the session on 


Workmen’s Compensation Insurance at 
which the paper of Mr. Roeber, read 
on the opening day, was discussed. Mr. 
Roeber reiterated his stand that an 
emergency exists and urged approval 
of increased premium schedules soon 
to be filed. He was corroborated by 
Jesse S. Phillips, president of the Great 
American Indemnity and R. J. Sullivan, 
vice-president of the Travelers. Mr. 
Phillips expressed the opinion that in- 
dustry is unwilling to continue to pur- 
chase a line of insurance which it knows 
is being sold at a loss by the companies. 

He pointed out that the commission- 
ers should just as willingly grant 
needed rate increases in order to main- 
tain the solvency of insurance carriers 
as they would approve rate reductions 
caused by excessive profits. 





NEW INTERESTS IN UNION 
AUTOMOBILE REPORTED 


A dispatch from Los Angeles states 
that negotiations are now being com- 
pleted by the Union Automobile Insur- 
ance Company of that city with a San 
Francisco group headed by John G. 
Johnston, well known broker, for the 
latter to become financially interested 
in the company. Besides Johnston, 
Henley & Scott, general agents at San 
Francisco, and associates in the Nevada 
Fire and the Insurance Investors Cor- 
poration are interested in the deal, it 
is said. It is understood the company 
will remain under its present manage- 
ment and that it will commence opera- 
tions in the casualty field. 
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How Insurance Commissioners Have 
Ruled on Auto Fleets 
Superintendent Warner, of Ohio, Cites Many Depart- 


ment Rulings Against Inclusion of 
Privately Owned Automobiles 


Asked recently for a ruling on the 
practice of including privately owned 
automobiles of employees of a com- 
mon employer in a fleet policy, Charles 
T. Warner, superintendent of insur- 
ance of Ohio, replied with an interest- 
ing memorandum citing the rulings 
of various insurance commissioners on 
the problem. It says in part: 

The commonly accepted definition of 
a fleet for the purpose of insurance is: 


“A group of automobiles under one 
ownership and used for business pur- 
poses, and must consist of either ten 
or more automobiles, or a lesser num- 
ber provided the original cost of same 
when new was $15,000 or more.” 


In June, 1929, the Superintendent of 
the Ohio Department of Insurance held: 


“The inclusion of individually owned 
private automobiles in a fleet cover- 
age, or a group, or in any other sim- 
ilar plan, for rating purposes, we think 
may properly be held to be a discrim- 
ination against other owners of the 
same type of automobile not so rated 
for insurance purposes. This practice 
makes for unfair competition, and its 
continued use by companies and agents 
is in violation of the Ohio Anti-Rebate 
Laws.” 


In the same ruling the Superin- 
tendent made it plain that the em- 
ployer, of course, had the right to in- 
sure his own liability against public 
liability and property damage on ac- 
count of the use of an employee’s auto- 
mobile in the business of the employer. 
That is to say, the employer may ob- 
tain complete protection by purchasing 
a contingent automobile liability policy. 

As above stated, the question is not 
a new one. Rulings have been made 
thereon by the insurance commission- 
ers of other States prior to the ruling 
of the Ohio Department of Insurance. 

Under date of April 1, 1926, the 
insurance commissioner of Minnesota 
ruled on the question as follows: 


“The inclusion of any private pas- 
senger type of automobile in a fleet or 
a group, or in any other similar plan, 
for rating purposes will be held to be 
a discrimination against other owners 
of this type of automobile not so rated 
for insurance purposes. The purpose 
of this ruling is to prohibit the prac- 
tice of rate differentials being made 
on the private passenger type of cars, 
so often effected in the past under the 
guise of ‘fleet’ or group business.” 


Under date of April 14, 1926, the 
Insurance Commissioner of Wisconsin 
ruled on the question as follows: 


“It is a discrimination and a viola- 


Fire Insurance 


tion of the law—Sec. 201.53—201.57 
incl.—to include, at a reduced rate, 
any privately owned automobile in a 
fleet or group policy, such privately 
owned automobile not being used or 
employed as a part of such fleet or 
group operated by and for the purposes 
of the business of the insured, whether 
such privately owned automobile is 
owned by an officer, partner, employee 
or other person, and for any such vio- 
lation the procedure and penalties are 
as provided by law.” 


Under date of July 10, 1926, the 
Insurance Commissioner of Virginia 
said: 


“It has been brought to my attention 
that in the past certain insurers have 
included automobiles privately owned 
by employees of organizations or per- 
sons, at the fleet or group rate and in 
the fleet or group policies issued to 
the employers. This practice of in- 
cluding privately owned automobiles 
of employees in the fleet policies of 
their employers and at fleet rates is a 
discrimination against other owners of 
private cars, regardless of whether or 
not the employees’ private cars are 
operated part of the time in the in- 
terest of the employer.” 


Under date of Oct. 1, 1926, the 
Insurance Commissioner of Tennessee 
said: 


“It has been brought to the atten- 
tion of this department that in the 
past certain insurers have included 
automobiles privately owned by em- 
ployees of organizations or persons at 
the fleet or group rate and in the fleet 
or group policies issued to the em- 
ployers. This practice of including 
privately owned automobiles of em- 
ployees in the fleet policies of their 
employers and at fleet rates is a dis- 
crimination against other owners of 
private cars, regardless of whether or 
not the employees’ private cars are op- 
erated part of the time in the interest 
of the employer.” 


Under date of Oct. 1, 1926, the 
Insurance Commissioner of Missouri 
said: 

“The persistent practice of putting 
automobiles which are, or which might 
be, properly classified as private pas- 
senger cars into a group for the pur- 
pose of writing them at fleet rates, and 
the unbridled efforts of some of the 
companies to obtain this business have 
resulted in rank discrimination and 
have greatly unsettled this particular 
class of insurance business. The proper 
make-up of the rate has often been 
ignored, the rule in reference to single 
ownership has been disregarded, and 
the coverage has been extended to au- 
tomobiles owned by individuals, em- 
ployees and officers of a corporation. 

“Such practices are not only unfair 


but are unjust and unsound. It is a 
practice which should not be indulged 
in or permitted either by the companies 
or by the agents. I therefore hold that 
the present practice of writing auto- 
mobile fleets at fleet rates where there 
is included in such fleet any vehicle of 
the pleasure car type, whether used for 
business purposes or not, to be illogi- 
cal, unsound and a_ discrimination 
which in effect amounts to a rebate, 
and illegal under the laws of the State 
of Missouri.” 


Under date of Oct. 28, 1926, the 
Insurance Commissioner of Alabama 
said: 


“The inclusion of any privately 
owned automobile in a fleet or group 
policy is clearly a discrimination and 
is a violation of the laws of Alabama. 
A fleet or group policy can only be 
issued covering the cars and trucks 
used by the assured in the regular 
course of the business. The policies 
issued covering privately owned auto- 
mobiles, whether included in the fleet 
or group policy, or otherwise, must be 
immediately cancelled and rewritten as 
individual policies at the proper rates 
charged therefor.” 


Quite recently, to-wit: April 23, 1931, 
the Commissioner of South Carolina 
ruled as follows: 


“Writing fleet automobile insurance, 
which includes cars owned individually 
by officers or employees or corpora- 
tions and companies or associations at 
a group rate is obviously a plain case 
of discrimination against their indi- 
viduals who own cars of like kind and 
who cannot obtain the fleet rate.” 


Also on March 11, 1931, the Com- 
missioner of Alabama held: 


“Privately owned automobiles or 
trucks shall not be included in any 
fleet contract or policy unless such cars 
are owned by an individual having a 
sufficient number to constitute a fleet, 
and unless such cars are used chiefly 
in the business of such individual.” 


While the practice may be to the 
mutual advantage of the employer and 
employee in each particular case, yet 
in effect it is a discrimination in favor 
of one who happens to be in a certain 
employment and against one who may 
own the same type of automobile and 
be otherwise entitled to same rate. 
This is plainly in violation of Sec. 
9589-1 of the General Code of Ohio. 
The general public has an interest in 
the principles here involved which 
transcend that of the individual. 


After a careful consideration of the 
principles involved in this question, 
and the statutes of Ohio governing the 
case, we find no difficulty in arriving 
at the conclusion that the owner may 
not include in his fleet of automobiles 
the privately owned cars of his em- 
ployees at fleet rates, unless said em- 
ployee’s car is used chiefly in the busi- 
ness of his employer. If employee’s car 
is so used, the employer may obtain 
complete protection against public lia- 
bility and property damage by means 
of a contingent liability policy. 
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Cooperative Plan Might Solve Ills of 


Compensation Law 
Sesstons of Governor's Committee in Albany Replete 


With Frank Discussion 


of Present Evils; Think 


Occupational Hazards Part of Coverage 
By Ropert W. BLAKE 


ALBANY, N. Y., June 12.—Represen- 
tatives of labor unions, insurance car- 
riers and hospitals attended the sessions 
at Albany, N. Y., on June 11 and 12, 
of the special committee appointed by 
Governor Roosevelt to study the opera- 
tion of the workmen’s compensation 
law. Hearings were granted to the 
various parties interested, and were 
characterized by frank discussions of 
different phases of the practice of com- 
pensation. The hearings were con- 
ducted by Howard S. Cullman, chair- 
man of the committee and president of 


the Beekman Street Hospital, New 
York. 
At the close of the hearings, Mr. 


Cullman called for an opinion as to 
whether the committee should suggest 
remedial legislation either to the Gov- 
ernor of the legislature. The con- 
sensus seemed to be that it would be 
better to try out a plan of cooperation 
between insurance carriers and doctors 
for at least two years before recom- 
mending any legislation. 

John O’Hanlon, secretary of the New 
York State Federation of Labor, 
stressed the desirability of granting in- 
jured employees the right of free 
choice of physicians. In most cases, 
where workers are steadily employed, 
and local doctors are known to them, 
their choice would be the family physi- 
cian. It was stated that, in practice, 
the employer has virtually given up the 
right of choice of physician for injured 
employees. Later discussion of this 
point brought out the opinion on behalf 
of insurance carriers that they were 
in better position to choose physicians 
and surgeons for the benefit of all con- 
cerned, because they encounter many 
classes of injuries in the course of 
routine business, and so become famil- 
iar with the special qualifications of 
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individual doctors for treating particu- 
lar kinds of injuries. This argument 
was not intended to be derogatory in 
any way to the average family physi- 
cian, but only to emphasize the fact 
that some doctors are, by experience, 
better qualified to treat certain injuries 
or diseases. Such specialists might 
even be recommended by the family 
physician to the injured employee. 

Another subject brought up by the 
labor representative was compensation 
for .all occupational diseases. It was 
urged that the law should cover all 
such illnesses, as is being done in Wis- 
consin, and it was stated that such 
losses only add 2 per cent to the cost 
of compensation in that State. 

Some alleged abuses in compensation 
insurance were mentioned, such as de- 
lays in making settlements, obstructive 
appeals, non-payment of hospital bills, 
treatment and care of injured persons 
without notification of or authorization 
by insurance carriers. These general 
subjects developed considerable discus- 
sion during the hearings, and led to 
many inquiries as to cost of hospital 
care of injured persons, and charges 
made against various classes of pa- 
tients. While the systems employed 
vary in different hospitals, it appeared 
to be usual to charge insurance car- 
riers for caring for workmen’s com- 
pensation cases somewhat more than 
poorer patients and those rather loose- 
ly designated as “charity cases.” 
Where the rate per day for the latter 
might range from $3 down to nothing, 
the compensation case might be charged 
at the rate of $4 per day, whereas the 
hospital system of accounting would 
develop an average cost per day for 
all patients—in wards or private rooms 
—of $5.50 or more. 

John L. Train, vice-president of the 

(Concluded on page 41) 


Travelers Radio Safety Cam- 
paign Opens 





Weekly Broadcasts from Hart- 
ford Station Attract Prominent 
Men as Speakers 


An intensive thirteen-week 
campaign for accident prevention 
started over the Travelers’ station’ 
WTIC, Hartford, last week with an 
address by Colonel A. B. Barber, di- 
rector of the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety. The pro- 
gram will be continued every Friday 
evening from 7.45 to 8 o’clock. Promi- 
nent men in many fields have promised 
to participate as speakers. 

Among those who have already ac- 
cepted invitations to speak are: Dan 
Sowers, former director of the Amer- 
ican Legion’s National Americanism 
Commission; Marlen E. Pew, editor, 
Editor and Publisher and the Fourth 
Estate; John J. Hall, director of the 
Street and Highway Safety Division of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters; Lieut. Edward 
H. Walsh, in charge of the Safety 
Bureau of the New York City Police 
Department; Dr. Knight Dunlap, of 
the Psychology Laboratory of Johns 
Hopkins University; Ernest N. Smith, 
executive vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association; Sidney J. 
Williams, director of Public Safety 
Division of the National Safety Coun- 
cil; Stephen D. Bryce, manager of the 
Educational Department of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce; Benjamin G. Eynon, commis- 
sioner of motor vehicles in the State 
of Pennsylvania, and Robbins B. Stock- 
el, commissioner of motor vehicles in 
Connecticut. The speakers for the 
open dates will be persons who are 
prominent in the field of motor vehicle 
accident prevention, and their names 
will be announced later. 


radio 





F. & D. DIVIDEND 
BALTIMORE, June 13.—Directors of 
the Fidelity and Deposit Company, at 
their meeting this week declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 4% per 
cent or $2.25, payable June 30 to hold- 
ers of record June 17. 
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TWO IDEAL NOTEBOOKS 


Carry a Complete Insurance Picture of 
Each Prospect in Your Vest Pocket 





LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS VISITS 


_ The data in this notebook is compactly and cleverly arranged to contain a 
| record of all necessary information about each call made, and about each 
| prospect—his name, business, address, date of birth, age, insurance car- 
| ried (with space for companies, amounts, dates, premiums and plans), 
| amount the prospect can put into insurance yearly, dates of visits, dates 
| of appointments, plan on which agent is working, the figures, names of 
| prospect’s friends, and room for general remarks. In other words—a com- 








| plete insurance picture of each prospect, and of each call. 





AGENT’S APPLICATION AND POLICY REGISTER 


In a minimum of space this notebook enables an agent to keep a complete 
policy record of each prospect—his name, mail address, occupation, date of 
birth, age, date of application, amount, plan applied for, premium, result 
(whether accepted or rejected), date, advance settlement, policy number, 
date of delivery, date of issue, amount issued, delivery settlement plan issued, 
discounted by, agent’s commission, discount paid, net premium, date paid 
company, gross premium, and remarks. This is an invaluable record which 





every agent should keep. 


REFILLS AVAILABLE 


Refills for both of these NOTEBOOKS MAY BE OBTAINED AT SLIGHT COST. The genuine 
leather covers of tan pigskin are so durable that they will outlast many refills. 
SMALL COMPACT COMPLETE FLEXIBLE 


These valuable looseleaf notebooks combine attractiveness of appearance with practicality and usefulness. The 
books themselves are small, compact, flexible, and easily handled. Actual size 2% x4 inches. 


Prices, per copy each..... $1.25 
@ 
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rrr @ 1.00 OUR NEW NOTE BOOKS 
100  * a a ae, 85 Thinner Than Any Other Kind 
Thickness of the Average Note Book 500 aie it Tals hank ae ,- 75 of Binder 
PRICES OF REFILLS ORDER BLANK 
Single copy .$.25 25 copies $4.25 Ee rnvckiepadecnwcantens 
6 copies ..1.20 50 copies. . 8.00 THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
12 copies 2.16 100 copies 15.00 243 West 39th Street, New York 
Please send me .... copiee of LES earners Poy tty visits. 
- Pry UT ATION AND POLI 
The Spectator Company REGISTER and bill me at your regular advertised price. Send alsa 
..+.» refills at price quoted. 
Division of United Business Publishers 
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243 West 39th Street 
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President Hoover Attacks 
Proposed “Doles” 





Commends A. F. of L. for Stand 
Against State Work Insurance 
in Indiana Message 

President Hoover, in addressing the 
Indiana Republican Editors Associa- 
tion in Indianapolis, Monday evening, 
reiterated his ideas on government 
controlled unemployment insurance. 
The President is strongly opposed to 
any form of bureaucracy which would 
create anything as debilitating as a 
dole, he said. In speaking of unem- 
ployment insurance as a panacea for 
depression, President Hoover said: 


“It has been urged that the Federal 
government should abandon its system 
of employment agencies and should 
appropriate large sums to subsidize 
their establishment in other hands. 
have refused to accept such schemes, 
as they would in many places endow 
political organizations with the gi- 
gantic patronage of workmen’s jobs. 
That would bring about the most vi- 
cious tyranny ever set up in the United 
States. We have instead expanded our 
Federal government agencies which 
are on non-political basis. ‘They are 
of far greater service to labor. 

“We have had one proposal after 
another which amounts to a dole from 
the Federal Treasury. The largest is 
that of unemployment insurance. 
have long advocated such insurance 
as an additional measure of safety 
against rainy days, but only through 
private enterprise or through coopera- 
tion of industry and labor itself. The 
moment the government enters into 
this field it invariably degenerates 
into the dole. For nothing can with- 
stand the political pressures which 
carry governments over this danger- 
ous border. The net results of govern- 
mental doles are to lower wages toward 
the bare subsistence level and to en- 
dow the slacker. It imposes the in- 
justice of huge burdens upon farmers 
and other callings which receive no 
benefits. I am proud that so repre- 
sentative an organization as the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has refused 
to approve such schemes.” 





STANDARD WINS COVETED 
LEFFINGWELL TROPHY 

Vice-President F. S. Brown, of the 
Standard Accident Insurance Company, 
has been notified by the secretary of 
the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation that his company has won the 
coveted Leffingwell award for the best 
contribution to scientific office manage- 
ment during 1930. Recognition was 
given for the splendid work done by 
Assistant Secretary A. J. Crockett, of 
Standard, and his able assistant, L. H. 
Van Ness, office supervisor. 

The winner of the trophy is judged 
on any one of the four accomplish- 
ments: Better organization or control 
of office work; improved office methods 
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CANADIAN SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS TO MEET IN 
WINNIPEG 


The Association of Superin- 
tendents of Insurance of the 
Provinces of Canada will hold its 
fourteenth annual conference at 
the Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, on Sept. 9, 10 and 11. 

No advance program or copies 
of committee reports will be 
distributed this year because it 
has been decided to confine the 
conference deliberations to un- 
finished business and matters 
arising directly out of the pro- 
ceedings of past conferences. 











PHYSICIANS INDEMNITY OR- 

DERED TO CEASE BUSINESS 

St. Louis, June 15.—State Super- 
intendepent of Insurance Joseph B. 
Thompson of Missouri on June 12 filed 
a petition in the St. Louis Circuit Court 
asking that the Physicians Indemnity 
Company of America, St. Louis, be 
enjoined from doing business and dis- 
solved. Superintendent Thompson’s 
petition charged that the insurance 
concern is in an insolvent condition and 
in a condition hazardous to the policy- 
holders. 








or procedures; better technique for at- 
tacking office problems; or research 
yielding conclusions of significance in 
office management. 

The medal was given by W. H. 
Leffingwell through the National Office 
Management Association, who pre- 
sented it formally to Mr. Crockett and 
Mr. Van Ness, recently at the annual 
banquet of the association in Chicago. 

In making the announcement to Mr. 
Brown, H. C. Pennicke, secretary of 
the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation, particularly commended the 
Standard Accident on the preparation 
of the report which was presented to 
the judges. 








FOR SALE 


Residence situated on plot 150 x 180, 
with beautiful lawn, evergreen trees, 
shrubs, fruit trees, stately oaks, berry 
bushes, perennial flower bed along 
stone wall which surrounds property, 
with a circular concrete driveway, 
garage. 

The house has eight rooms, two 
sun porches, large rear service porch, 
two baths, toilet and laundry in 
basement. Oil burner, steam heat, 
gas, electricity and many other im- 
provements. 

Located in a beautiful and re- 
stricted residential town of 3000 pop- 
ulation. one hour from New York 
good water, paved streets, winter and 
summer sports. An ideal proposition 
for an insurance man; can be pur- 
chased reasonably and on favorable 
terms. 

Communicate with E. S. C., care 
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E. I. Fiery to Manage Cook 
County Office for Royal 





Childs and Wood to Handle Indi- 
rect Business of Bowes & Co. 
in New Arrangement 

CHIcAGO, June 16.—Appointment of 
E. Irving Fiery as manager of: the 
Cook County branch office of the Royal 
Indemnity was announced on Monday. 
Simultaneously announcement was 
made of an underwriting arrangement 
between the Bowes and Company 
agency and Childs and Wood whereby 
the indirect business of the former will 
be handled through the latter. 


Mr. Fiery severed his connection with 
Bowes and Company to assume his new 
duties. He has been vice-president in 
charge of the casualty department of 
the agency since 1824, 


He started with the Travelers in 
1913 and served as special agent in 
Indianapolis, Chicago and then in New 
York where. he subsequently became 
manager of production. Following the 
war he came to Chicago as assistant 
manager of the casualty department 
of the Travelers, but joined the Bowes 
organization in 1928. He is considered 
one of the outstanding casualty men of 
this territory. 


The inter-agency arrangement will 
afford the Bowes partners unlimited 
facilities for the development of direct 
production and because of their long 
representation of the Royal Indemnity 
as general agents will extend the facil- 
ities of this company to both agencies. 

It was announced that Childs and 
Wood will continue to represent the 
Independence Indemnity Company as 
general agents, a connection of many 
years’ standing. The Bowes organiza- 
tion will continue as Class 1 agents 
and retain the fire companies which 
they have represented in the past and 
the agency office will be maintained as 
before. This arrangement is in fact 
an extension of a plan adopted in 
March. 





W. D. CLARKE MADE PLATE 
GLASS MANAGER 


Ernest Sturm, chairman of the 
boards of the “America Fore” group 
of insurance companies, today an- 
nounced that W. D. Clarke, assistant 
secretary of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York, who has been 
in charge of the burglary department 
for a number of years, has just been 
given supervision of the plate glass 
department. Mr. Clarke succeeds W. 
A. Reid, recently retired after a long 
term of service with the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company. 
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Commissioners Listen to 
Rate Raise Plea 
(Concluded from page 31) 

consideration, in the name of fair play, 
when these requests are filed in indi- 
vidual States. 

“The casualty insurance companies 
writing workmen’s compensation in- 
surance are facing a critical situation,” 
he said. “On top of heavy underwriting 
loss in each of the last eight years, they 
are confronted with conditions which 
are bound to cause an even greater loss 
during the current year. The situation 
is not confined to a few States but is 
countrywide. It presents a real and 
serious emergency. The companies 
must get immediate relief through in- 
creased rates in practically every com- 
pensation State. Because the need for 
concerted action by all supervisory 
officials in the present emergency, this 
memorandum is addressed to the June 
meeting of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners.” 

After reading a table showing the 
steadily increasing underwriting loss 
during the past several years, he out- 
lined the history of compensation insur- 
ance rating to show that the commis- 
sioners have ever been willing to ap- 
prove rate reductions but unwilling to 
allow needed increases, despite the 
conclusive showings on the part of the 
underwriting companies. 

He outlined the principal causes for 
the steady rise in compensation costs 
as mechanization of industry which in- 
creases the risk hazard and reduces the 
payroll, rising medical and hospital 
costs, and liberal rulings of industrial 
boards interpreting compensation laws. 
For the present he also included the 
declining wage levels and lessening of 
employment which induces malingering 
and moral hazard. 

Then putting the problem squarely 
up to the commissioners he asserted 
that “conditions arising out of this 
emergency are of grave concern to the 
supervising authorities. Many of them 
are charged by law with the approval 
of adequate compensation rates and all 
of them have a duty to safeguard the 
solvency of insurance carriers. 

“Although it is appreciated that 
proposals for relief through increased 
rates must be presented directly to the 
respective authorities in the several 
States having rate regulatory laws, 
nevertheless, the gravity of the situa- 
tion and its national aspect have led 
the companies to lay these facts before 
the national convention of insurance 
commissioners. They know that with 
this knowledge of conditions the com- 
missioners, both individually and as a 
body, must be impressed with the 
seriousness of the emergency and that 


MARYLAND CASUALTY DIVIDEND 

BALTIMORE, June 15.—Directors of 
the Maryland Casualty Company have 
declared a quarterly dividend of 30 
cents on the stock of the company. This 
is a reduction of 26% cents per share 
from the last quarterly dividend. F. 
Highland Burns, president of the com- 
pany, stated: 

“The Board regrets to take this ac- 
tion, but in view of the continued un- 
satisfactory general business and in- 
vestment conditions, which are reflected 
in the company’s results,.and the un- 
certainty as to the duration of such 
conditions, the Board considers such 
action the right one to take for the 
best interests of the company. 

“Notwithstanding that the com- 
pany, as pointed out in my last annual 
report, has been operating at a very 
low administration cost, we are con- 
tinuing to make effective economies in 
our operation.” 








the sympathetic and helpful coopera- 
tion of the authorities may be expected 
when emergency measures are pre- 
sented for consideration in the several 
States.” 

Mr. MacQuarrie pointed to the suc- 
cess of the joint ruling of the commis- 
sioners as to the uniform provisions in 
the disability clause of life insurance 
contracts as what can be accomplished 
when the convention agrees upon a 
ruling. He declared that the legislative 
conditions in many of the States makes 
it virtually impossible for needed 
changes or amendments to be obtained 
by law which in turn requires rulings. 
On the other hand he pointed to the 
confusion and ineffectiveness that re- 
sults when each commissioner, acting 
independently, attempts to issue 
rulings. He urged the commissioners 
to consider seriously the question of 
joint rulings. 





Auto Accidents Lower in 
License States 


Accidents are reduced 29 per cent 
in States which have drivers’ license 
laws, John J. Hall, director of the 
street and highway safety division of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, told the joint 
committee of the Alabama legislature 
on the Barber Drivers’ License Bill in 
a hearing in Montgomery last week. 
Mr. Hall received a special invitation 
to attend the proceedings. 

He told the committee that the bill 
had already been tried in other States 
with great success and would tend to 
remove one-third of the dangerous 
drivers on the first examination, and 
two per cent of the remaining danger- 
ous drivers on the second examination. 


Are Casualty Reserves 
Adequate? 

(Concluded from page 19) 
premium, less losses and loss expenses 
paid, we must necessarily have an in- 
adequate loss reserve if the original 
premium was inadequate. There has 
been considerable improvement during 
recent years in the computation of 
these reserves, by analyzing and test- 
ing the 60 per cent basis by a “Case” 
analysis. This would be all right if the 
“Case” reserves were placed high 
enough so that the aggregate reserve 
would carry a sufficient margin of 
safety. An examination of the liability 
loss reserves carried by many com- 
panies in the Central West leads one to 
believe that this is not being done. 

“Case” reserves which give a result 
about one-half of the 60 per cent basis 
should certainly be questioned and no 
doubt many of the younger and smaller 
companies are deceiving themselves in 
this respect. 

To sum up the whole subject, all 
casualty companies should be com- 
pelled to carry an unearned premium 
reserve on the basis of recognized ade- 
quate rates and a claim reserve based 
on recognized adequate rates with a 
test check by the “Case” method. 
When this is done, supervising officials 
will have eliminated a great part of 
their worries as to the contractual ob- 
ligations of the casualty insurance 
companies. 

Rate regulation is not the proper 
means to guarantee the solvency of 
any insurance company. It is un- 
American and contrary to economic 
principles. It stifles initiative and 
prevents the testing of new and ex- 
tremely desirable plans of underwrit- 
ing. This is very aptly illustrated in 
the prohibition of the so-called 50/50 
collision coverage which is by far the 
most desirable form of full coverage 
collision written from the standpoint 
of both the insureds and the insurance 
companies. The people are thus de- 
priced of a form of coverage which 
is greatly to their advantage and 
which has been proven to be absolutely 
sound. 

Rate regulation would also prohibit 
any form of underwriting on which 
there was no experience, as is well 
illustrated by the full coverage colli- 
sion experience which is being devel- 
oped in the rate war in certain Middle 
Western States. 

The experience is not adequate to 
justify positive conclusions, but it is 
a fact that many companies have ex- 
perienced a drop in losses nearly equal 
to the cut in rates. This is undoubt- 
edly due to the companies being able 
to secure a much larger spread of ex- 
cellent moral hazard. 
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Cooperative Plan May Aid IIls in 


Present Compensation Law 
(Concluded from page 37) 


Utica Mutual Insurance Co., Utica, 
N. Y., who is also a director of a hos- 
pital in that city and who was for- 
merly identified with the New York 
Insurance Department, discussed at 
some length with Chairman Cullman 
the methods of accounting and cost 
finding in the conduct of the financial 
affairs of hospitals. They finally 
agreed to cooperate in endeavoring to 
devise a fair and sound system, and 
to then submit it for approval or 
amendment to some prominent firm of 
accountants. 

Mr. Train spoke upon the subject of 
the insurance of workers against loss 
by occupational diseases, and stated 
that in Wisconsin losses had been paid 
for deaths by typhoid fever and pneu- 
monia due to occupational hazards, and 
indicated that there is a growing ten- 
dency to recognize occupational dis- 
eases as proper bases for loss claims. 
One difficulty, however, lies in distin- 
guishing between occupational and non- 
occupational diseases—as, for example, 
between silicosis and pneumonia. He 
spoke of the increasing hazards due to 
industrial chamicals, and expressed the 
opinion that no employer or insurance 
carrier would object to including occu- 
pational diseases among the hazards to 
be covered by insurance. This would 
necessitate ascertainment of the addi- 
tional cost of such coverage. 

Among the types of grievances 
brought up at the hearings were the 
following: hospitals accepting emer- 
gency cases and being unable to secure 
proper authorization, and later being 
unable to collect bills; traveling ref- 
erees only being able to secure meager 
and inadequate accommodations for ex- 
amining claimants, except in the larger 
cities; the placing of injured workmen 
in so-called “light work,” from which 
they are dropped after a relatively 
short period, instead of keeping them 
under medical treatment until they are 
in condition to work at their regular 
trades or occupations; allowing doctors 
who have cared for a case to adjust 
the loss. 

At the session devoted particularly 
to hospitals, the chairman asked for 
suggestions looking to improvements in 
methods and relationships. Several doc- 
tors and others interested actively in 
hospital work offered suggestions for 
the good of all concerned, or pointed 
out needs of the service. Some of the 
suggestions or criticisms were, in effect, 
as follows: 

Carriers have refused to pay for X- 
rays ordered by attending physician; 
carriers should advise hospitals prompt- 
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ly whether compensable or not, so that 
the hospitals may know where they 
stand and how to avoid loss; there 
should be closer cooperation between 
hospitals and carriers as to fixing re- 
sponsibility for expenses; there might 
be established a sort of clearing house 
for the collection and dissemination of 
information concerning workmen’s com- 
pensation cases. 

Difficulties frequently arise in the col- 
lection of bills due hospitals, particu- 
larly when patients have recovered and 
been discharged from hospitals. It is 
very important to the hospitals that 
the question of responsibility for bills 
should be definitely fixed shortly after 
a patient is received. In this connec- 
tion it was contended that lawyers 
should not receive their fees until hos- 
pital charges have been settled. It 
seemed to be the general plan to charge 
insurance carriers less than cost for 
board and treatment of compensation 
cases, notwithstanding which payment 
of bills was frequently delayed. One 
speaker suggested the addition of in- 
terest to overdue bills, as the hospitals 
have paid their costs and in some cases 
have had to borrow money, and pay 
interest thereon, because of inability to 
collect outstanding bills. It was also 
claimed that the law should be man- 
datory that no compensation settlement 
should be made until the hospital’s or 
physician’s bill had been paid. 

A plan recently proposed would pro- 
vide for the better handling of com- 
pensation cases by the cooperation of 
insurance companies with members of 
county medical societies in the matter 
of notifications concerning such cases, 
inspections, and the prompt payment 
of bills. 

BALTIMORE CASUALTY CLUB 

ENJOYS ANNUAL OUTING 

BALTIMORE, June 17.—There wasn’t 
a dull moment at the “Big Spring Field 
Day” of the Casualty and Surety Club 
of Baltimore held yesterday at the 
Rolling Road Golf Club. A cleverly di- 
versified program was provided. 

One hundred and fifty members with 
their families and friends enjoyed the 
program which was followed by a 
dinner and further’ entertainments. 
The club had an active and successful 
season. Plans are under way by the 
program committee for an even better 
series of meetings next fall, according 
to Garner Denmead, president. 

W. A. Connor, was chairman of the 
entertainment committee, the other 
members being W. H. Bokman, Carroll 
Tubman and R. P. Wall. 
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MARYLAND CASUALTY NEWARK 
BRANCH 

BALTIMORE, June 13.—The Maryland 
Casualty Company has opened a new 
branch office in Newark, N. J., under 
the management of J. F. Comerford, 
President F. Highlands Burns an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Comerford was manager of the 
Tulsa branch office, and will be suc- 
ceeded by Roy Van Wagenen. Mr. Van 
Wagenen was formerly connected with 
the firm of Van Wagenen and Stauffer, 
general agents of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company at Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICANS 


WHAT IS 
THE UNDERWRITERS’ 
LABORATORIES, INC.? 


This is a corporation organized for ser- 
vice—not profit—to test the merits of 
materials, appliances and systems in re- 
spect to fire, accident, collision and burg- 
lary hazards. While it was established and 
is maintained by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, conference stock cas- 
ualty companies also participate in its work. 


The Laboratories maintains one of the 
largest and most completely equipped 
plants of its kind in this country. It em- 
ploys approximately 150 engineers and 
assistants at the main plant at Chicago, 
and also maintains branch laboratories in 
New York and San Francisco, and agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


Its work is of public benefit because any 
one buying a product carrying its label of 
approval can be assured that such product 
has passed the most rigid tests known to 
science, and may be relied upon to measure 
up to the claims made for it. 


Great American 
gudemnify Company 
New Pork 
CASUALTY SURETY 


= gladly aeenes 
your questions 
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Prominent Agents and 
Brokers 
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INSPECTORS! EXAMINERS! 
UNDERWRITERS! 


2nd Edition—Revised & Amplified 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


as Applied to Fire Insurance 7 


By DOMINGE & LINCOLN 
Authors of Fire Insurance Inspection & 
and Underwriting 44: 
GE 


IS JUST OFF PRESS! 


This book contains everything a fire insurance man ought to know 
about Building Construction. 

Purchase this book and watch your losses drop. In plain non-tech- 
nical language—all the mystery of this important part of the Business 


Consulting Actuaries is removed. 
Price $2 per copy 
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